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Memoir of the late Right Reverend 


Dr. Richard Watson, Bishop of 


Llandaff. 


(From “ The Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuary, for the Year 1817.”) 


IS celebrated Prelate possessed 

many claims to-public attention, 
as a theologian, a chemist, av agricul- 
turist and a man of letiers. It would 
be unpardonable, therefore, to allow 
such a name to sink for a moment into 
oblivion ; or even to permit his me- 
mory to remain unhallowed with the 


just meed of praise. 


ichard Watson, a native of West- 
Moreland, was born at Eversham, 
about five miles from Kendal, both 
e in that county, in the year 
1737. His father, a clergyman, who 
possessed but a very trifling prefer- 
ment, enjoyed for many years the Mas- 
tership of the Free Grammar School 
in Kendal, where the son was brought 
up. That his education was carefully 
aitended to, and that he was not only 
early, but thoroughly initiated in the 
elements of human learning, appears 
probable ; his knowledge, indeed, 
seems to have been all that he carried 
with him to Cambridge, except avery 
santy stock of money, the most per- 
severing economy, and a habit of 
tion that defied imitation, and 

host belief. He was admitted of 
Trinity College about the year 1755; 
his true blue worsted stockings and 
tearse mottled coat, both of which 
evinced themselves of home- 

‘puu manufacture, together with a 
th or provincial accent, are still 
commemorated by tradition in the 
annals of that celebrated institution. 
ought such trifles to be over- 

in er place: for when it is 

that his unimpeachable 

morals, rapid progress and uniform 
= ot Nene served to over- 
obliterate the prejudices 
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arising from these petty obstacles, the 
very mention of them conveys an ay- 
propriate lesson to the raw, young 
aud uninformed T'yro. 

Mr. Watson was twenty-two years 
old when he teok his first degree, 
having obtained that of B. A. in 
1759; be proceeded A. M. in 1762, 
when he stood high among the 
Wranglers; and finally crowned his 
academical promotions as D. D. in 
1791. ‘The Doctor appears at an early 
period to have obtained the respect of 
his own college, which could not be 
long unconscious of his worth; and 
to this was added the esteem of the 
whole University, in consequence of 
an incident which might have proved 
prejudicial to a person less discreet. 
Che late Duke of Grafton, who was 
then their Chancellor, having made 
an improper recommendation of a 
candidate for a vacant office, he gave 
a spirited opposition to the appoint- 
ment; but took care at the same time 
to mingle his objections with so much 
suavity of manner, as actually to ob- 
tain the friendship of the nobleman 
in question. Indeed, at an early pe- 
riod, he appears to have imbibed a 
due knowledge of the world and its 
affairs: for although he never excelled 
in mathematics, a study, then, as now 
deemed so essential at Trinity College; 
yet he soon obtained precedency of 
those who were deeply versed in all 
its most abstruse branches. Thus 
Postlethwayte, one of his abiest oppo- 
neuts asa Wrangler, could demonstrate 
himself fit only for a small rectory in 
the country, while Watson was soon 
enabled to become his Diocesan! 

A fellowship obtained some time 
before, afforded something like present 
independence, while a college tutor- 
ship led to fature honours and emolu- 
ments. The present Lord Carysfort 
was one of his early pupils; and to 
another, the late’ Mr. Luther, after- 
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wards M. P. for the county of Essex, 
he was indebted for a large portion of 
that affluence which accompanied the 
latter period of his life; while by 
means of a third—the late Duke of 
Rutlend, be was at length enabled to 
attain a mitre. 

At the period alluded to, modern 
chemistry, then in its infant state in 
Great Britain, appears to have been 
unknown, or at least unattended to in 
the University of Cambridge. This 
may be fairly deduced from the cir- 
cumstance, that a gentleman elected 
Public Professor of this science, was 
notoriously ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of the art. Luckily, however, 
the office fell to the lot of Mr. Watson 
in 1764, who determined that it should 
not be a sinecure. Immediately after 
his nomination, he associated Hoffman, 
supposed to be a good practical che- 
mist, in his labours, and by his means 
learned the rudiments of the art, in 
which he was to instruct others. It 
is well known im the University that 
their first attempts were rude, awk- 
ward and unsuccessful. During the 
course of their joint experiments, both 
they and their workshop are said to 
have been “ blown into the air!” but 
luckily escaping with only a few 
bruises and contusions, they proceeded 
in their doubtful and dangerous la- 
bours, until considerable progress had 
been effected. Immediately on this, 
the subject of the present memoir 
having commenced his public lectures, 
adopted the nomenclature then in use, 
but since become obsolete, and exhi- 
bited his apparatus and his experi- 
ments to a crowded and admiring 
audience. ‘The discourses of the new 
Professor were of a popular nature; 
he did not pretend to enter into the 
depths of science, but contented him- 
self with explaining the more obvious 
principles, aud above all demonstra- 
ting the intimate connexion between 
chemistry and manufactures. 

His fortune was now assured. In 
1771 he was created Doctor of Divi- 
nity by royal mandate; and in the 
course of the same year was unani- 
mously elected Regius Professor of 
Divinity to the University of Com. 
bridge ; to which office the rectory of 
Somersham, in Huntingdonshire, is 
aonexed. On this, he married a lady 
of respectable connexions, with whom 
he had been long acquainted, and 
soom began to have a family around 
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him, for which he was now enabled 
to provide. 

By this time his reputation had ex. 

tended throughout the whole kingdom, 
and the Royal Society, anxious to 
incorporate a man of such talents 
among its members, immediately pro- 
ceeded to his election. Many of his 
apers, soon after, were published in 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions; and 
those connected with chemistry were 
at length selected, and engrafted into 
his Essays. 

Meanwhile, his friends and admirers 
were not inattentive to his clerical 
interests: for in 1774 he was 
sented to a prebendal stall m_ the 
church of Ely; and in 1780 succeeded 
Dr. Plumptre, as archdeacon of that 
diocese. In the course of the same 
year he obtained the rectory of North- 
wold, in Norfolk; while his patron 
and former pupil, the Duke of Rat- 
land, now presented him to the vala- 
able rectory of Knaptoft, in the county 
of Leicester, as av earnest of his fature 
intentions. 

It may be here fairly and truly 
stated, without intending any insult 
to Oxford, that anterior to the French 
Revolution, the University of Cam 
bridge was uniformly distinguished 
by Whig principles, and all thos 
liberal notions both in respect to pe 
litics and religion, which were mtro- 
duced with, or rather confirmed by 
William Tl. Tt was not until the 
year 1776 that Dr. Watson had a@ 
opportunity of publicly maintaming 
his own opinions on those interesting 
subjects. Being then nominated te 
preach before his own University, 
the anniversary of the Restoration, he 
delivered a discourse, which was 3008 
after printed, under the title of * 
Principles of the Revolution 
cated,” which attracted a considera 
share of notice and popularity. Ano- 
ther of the same nature, and pro a 
the same tenets, on the anniversary 
his present Majesty's accession to 
throne, produced a controversys 
like all similar contentions, 
putants were soon lost r their owe 
smoke; and we now only ” 
“ An Heroic Epistle to Dr. bb yee 
the author of which, supp< 
the same with that “to Sir Wills 
Chambers,” remains still unknow®- 

Having thus vindicated On Toe 
ciples of general liberty, and J 
the revolution of 1688, Dr. 
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next proceeded to justify Christianity 

itself, from the attacks of sophistry, 

tticism and jnfidelity. ‘The late 
Mr. Gibbon, fond of ease, luxury and 
enjoyment, had relinquished his poli- 
tical opinions for a place; but in his 
religious tenets, he appears to have 
remained firm and sincere until the 
very last. In two of the chapters of 
his celebrated work on “ The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” he 
had attacked the religion of Christ ; 
and he was now answered by means 
of a work, entitled, “ An Apology for 
Christianity, in a Series of Letters, 
addressed to Edward Gibbon, Esq.” 
This immediately became a popular 
production ; for, instead of calling in 
the assistance of the secular power, 
or commencing his attack with the 
violence of bigoted zeal, Dr. Watson 
displayed all the mildness of a true 
Christian, and all the good manners 
of a well-bred gentleman. 

In 1780, he published another Ser- 
mon, preached before his own Univer- 
sity, mn the beginning of the same 
year (Feb. 4th), on the day appointed 
for the general fast ; and in 1781, he 
produced his first volume of “ Che- 
mical Essays.” ‘This was soon after 
followed by four additional ones. 

At length, by the influence of the 
Duke of Rutland, to whom this work 
was inscribed, he obtained the mitre; 
and thus owed to a lucky incident, 
what his own merit had fully entitled 
him to. From that moment he seems 
to have abandoned his once favourite 
pursuit, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing quotation from the preface to 
his fifth and last volume: 

“ Whea I was elected Professor of 
Divinity in 1771, I determined to 
a » for ever, the study of che- 
mistry, and [ did abandon it for se- 
Veral years; but the veteris vestigia 

still continued to delight me, 
ad at length seduced me from my 


“ When I was made a Bishop, in 
1782, lagain determined to quit my 
yourite pursuit: the volume which 
how offer to the public is a sad 
ae of the imbecility of my resolu- 


“Ihave on this day, however, of- 
“ & sacrifice to other people's 
notions, I confess, rather than to my 
oW8 Opinion of epis decorum — I 
bave destroyed all my chemical ma- 
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nuscripts. — A prospect of returning 
health might have persuaded me to 
pursue this delightful science, but I 
have now certainly done with it for 
ever ; at least, | have taken the most 
effectual step I could, to wean myself 
from an attachment to it; for, with 
the holy zeal of the idolators of old, 
who had been addicted to curious arts 
— I have burned my books.” 

Soon after his consecration, the new 
Bishop attracted the notice of both 
the clerical profession and the public 
at large, by “ A Letter addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,” on 
the equalization of the Church Re- 
venues. His Lordship, on this occa- 
sion, proved himself the siucere friend 
of the great body of the clergy, by 
demoustrating the hardships to which 
those who possessed scanty livings 
were subjected. Yet, although his 
arguments were conclusive, and his 
faets incontrevertible, neither the 
Metropolitan himself, nor any of those 
possessed of rich livings, were much 
pleased, perhaps, with this address, * 


* As this work, which has been lately 
re-published in the Pamphbleteer (No. XVI.) 
formerly excited much attention, and is 
still worthy of perusal, we shall here give 
an analysis of it. After some prefatery 
remarks complimentary to the clergy in 
general, and the Beuch of Bishops in par- 
ticular, Dr. Watson fairly states his object 
to be two-fold, viz. “ An Alteration re- 
specting the Revenue of the Bishops and 
the inferior Clergy ;"——“' not by means of 
a parity of Preferments, but a better ap- 
portioned Distribution of what the State 
allows for the Maintenance of the esta. 
blished Clergy.” 

1. He wishes to make the Bishoprics 
more equal to each other, both with respect 
to income and patronage, by annexing 
part of the estates, and part of the prefer- 
ments of the richer bishoprics, as they be- 
come vacant, to the poorer; which would 
prevent the helding of prefermeuts in com- 
mendam, on the part of some of them; and 
produce a greater independence of the pre- 
lacy in the House of Lords; and lastly, by 
restricting them to their original sees, 
superinduce a longer residence in their 
respective dioceses, which would thus also 
be the means of rendering their places of 
abode more comfortable and commodious, 
when no translation was expected, 

The Doctor maintains that the whole re- 
venue of the church, inelauding bishoprics, 
deans and chapters, rectories, viearag 
dignities, and benefices of all kinds, d 
not, when he wrote, amount to more than 
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wards M. P. for the county of Essex, 
he was indebted for a large portion of 
that affluence which accompanied the 
jJatter period of his life ; while by 
means of a third—the late Duke of 
Rutland, be was at length enabled to 
attain a mitre. 

At the period alluded to, modern 
chemistry, then in its infant state in 
Great Britain, appears to have been 
unknown, or at least unattended to in 
the University of Cambridge. This 
may be fairly deduced from the cir- 
cumstance, that a gentleman elected 
Public Professor of this science, was 
notoriously ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of the art. Luckily, however, 
the office fell to the lot of Mr. Watson 
in 1764, who determined that it should 
not be a sinecure. Immediately after 
his nomination, he associated Hoffman, 
supposed to be a good practical che- 
mist, in bis labours, and by his means 
learned the rudiments of the art, in 
which he was to instruct others. It 
is well known in the University that 
their first attempts were rude, awk- 
ward and unsuccessful. During the 
course of their joint experiments, both 
they and their workshop are said to 
have been “ blown into the air!” but 
luckily escaping with only a few 
bruises and contusions, they proceeded 
in their doubtful and dangerous la- 
bours, until considerable progress had 
been effected. Immediately on this, 
the subject of the present memoir 
having commenced his public lectures, 
adopted the nomenclature then in use, 
but since become obsolete, and exhi- 
bited his apparatus and his experi- 
ments to a crowded and admiring 
audience. The discourses of the new 
Professor were of a popular nature; 
he did not pretend to enter into the 
depths of science, but contented him- 
self with explaining the more obvious 
principles, avd above all demonstra- 
ting the intimate connexion between 
chemistry and manufactures. 

His fortune was now assured. In 
1771 he was created Doctor of Divi- 
nity by reyal mandate; and in the 
course of the same year was unani- 
mously elected Regius Professor of 
Divinity to the University of Cam- 
bridge ; to which office the rectory of 
Somersham, in Huntingdonshire, is 
aunexed. On this, he married a lady 
of respectable connexions, with whom 
be had been long acquainted, and 
soon began to have a family around 
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the revolution of 1688, Dr. 





him, for which he was now énabled 
to provide. 

By this time his reputation had ex. 
tended throughout the whole kingdom, 
and the Royal Society, anxious to 
incorporate a man of such talents 
among its members, immediately pro- 
ceeded to his election. Many of his 
papers, soon after, were published in 
the Philosophical Transactions; and 
those connected with chemistry were 
at length selected, and engrafted into 
his Essays. 

Meanwhile, his friends and admirers 
were not inattentive to his clerical 
interests: for in 1774 he was pre 
sented to a prebendal stall in the 
church of Ely; and in 1780 succeeded 
Dr. Plumptre, as archdeacon of that 
diocese. In the course of the same 
year he obtained the rectory of North- 
wold, in Norfolk; while his patron 
and former pupil, the Duke of Rut- 
land, now presented him to the vala- 
able rectory of Knaptoft, in the county 
of Leicester, as an earnest of his fatare 
intentions. 

It may be here fairly and truly 
stated, without intending any insult 
to Oxford, that anterior to the French 
Revolution, the University of Cam 
bridge was uniformly distinguished 
by Whig principles, and all thos 
liberal notions both in respect to po 
litics and religion, which were mtro- 
duced with, or rather confirmed by 
William III. Tt was not until the 
year 1776 that Dr. Watson had a 
opportunity of publicly maintaiming 
his own opinions on those interesting 
subjects. Being then nominated t 
preach before his own University, 
the anniversary of the Restoration, he 
delivered a discourse, which was 3008 
after printed, under the title of * 
Principles of the Revolution 
cated,” which attracted ac 
share of notice and popularity. Ano- 
ther of the same nature, and p a 
the same tenets, on the anniversary 
his present Majesty's accession to 
throne, produced a controversys a. 
like all similar contentions, the 
putants were soon lost 2 their owe 
smoke; and we now only “ 
“ An Heroic Epistle to Dr. bab ye 4 
the author of which, supposed 
the same with that “to ir Williae 
Chambers,” remains still unkaow®. 

Having thus vindicated the 


ciples of general liberty, and AW atsoe 
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next proceeded to justify Christianity 
itself, from the attacks of sophistry, 

icism and jnfidelity. ‘The late 
Mr. Gibbon, foud of ease, luxury and 
enjoyment, had relinquished his poli- 
tical opinions for a place; but in his 
religious tenets, he appears to have 
remained firm and sincere until the 
very last, Iu two of the chapters of 
his celebrated work on “ The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” he 
had attacked the religion of Christ ; 
and he was now answered by means 
of a work, entitled, “ An Apology for 
Christianity, in a Series of Letters, 
addressed to Edward Gibbon, Esq.”’ 
This immediately became a popular 
production ; for, instead of calling in 
the assistance of the secular power, 
or commencing his attack with the 
violence of bigoted zeal, Dr. Watson 
displayed ali the mildness of a true 
Christian, and all the good manners 
of a well-bred gentleman. 

In 1780, he published another Ser- 
mon, preached before his own Univer- 
sity, in the beginning of the same 
year (Feb, 4th), on the day appointed 
for the general fast ; and in 1781, he 
produced his first volume of “ Che- 
mical Essays.” ‘This was soon after 
followed by four additional ones. 

At length, by the influence of the 
Duke of Rutland, to whom this work 
was inscribed, he obtained the mitre; 
and thus owed to a lucky incident, 
what his own merit had fully entitled 
him to. From that moment he seems 
to have abandoned his once favourite 
pursuit, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing quotation from the preface to 
his fifth and last volume : 

“When I was elected Professor of 
Divinity in 1771, I determined to 

» for ever, the study of che- 
mistry, and I did abandon it for se- 
veral years; but the veteris vestigia 

still continued to delight me, 
ad at length seduced me from my 


“ When I was made a Bishop, in 
1782, l again determined to quit my 
favourite pursuit: the volume which 
| now offer to the public is a sad 
Enwof the imbecility of my resolu- 


“Ihave on this day, however, of- 
® sacrifice to other people's 

| confess, rather than to my 

ion of epi decorum — I 
eyed all my chemical ma- 
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nuscripts. — A prospect of returning 
health might have persuaded me to 
pursue this delightful science, but I 
have now certainly done with it for 
ever ; at least, | have taken the most 
effectual step I could, to wean myself 
from an attachment to it; for, with 
the holy zeal of the idolators of old, 
who had been addicted to curious arts 
— I have burned my books.” 

Soon after his consecration, the new 
Bishop attracted the notice of both 
the clerical profession and the public 
at large, by “ A Letter addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,” on 
the equalization of the Church Re- 
venues. His Lordship, on this occa- 
sion, proved himself the siucere friend 
of the great body of the clergy, by 
demoustrating the hardships to which 
those who possessed scanty livings 
were subjected. Yet, although his 
arguments were conclusive, and his 
faets incontrevertible, neither the 
Metropolitan himself, nor any of those 
possessed of rich livings, were much 
pleased, perhaps, with this address. * 


* As this work, which has been lately 
re-published in the Pamphleteer (No, XVI.) 
formerly excited much attention, and is 
still worthy of perusal, we shall here give 
an analysis of it. After some prefatery 
remarks complimentary to the clergy in 
general, and the Bench of Bishops in par- 
ticular, Dr. Watson fairly states his object 
to be two-fold, viz. “* An Alteration re- 
specting the Revenue of the Bishops and 
the inferior Clergy ;"——“' not by means of 
a parity of Preferments, but a better ap- 
portioned Distribution of what the State 
allows for the Maintenance of the esta. 
blished Clergy.” 

1. He wishes to make the Bishoprics 
more equal to each other, both with respect 
to income and patronage, by annexing 
part of the estates, and part of the prefer- 
ments of the richer bishoprics, as they be- 
come vacant, to the poorer; which would 
prevent the helding pe penta 2 in com- 
mendam, on the part of some of them; and 
produce a greater independence of the pre- 
lacy in the House of Lords; and lastly, by 
restricting them to their original sees, 
superinduce a longer residence in their 
respective dioceses, which would thus also 
be the means of rendering their places of 
abode more comfortable and commodious, 
when no translation was expected, 

The Doctor maintains that the whole re- 
venue of the church, including bishopries, 
deans and chapters, rectories, viea 
dignities, and benefices of all kinds, d 
not, when he wrote, amount to more than 
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The late Mr. Cumberland, however, 
was the only person who attempted 
to answer it; and his reply lost much 
of its effect from the appearance of 
haste and violence in which it was 
composed. 

The Bishop of Llandaff was now 
considered as a very able and popular 
prelate ; and on being chosen to preach 
vefore the Lords on January 30, 1783, 
the Abbey was crowded on the occa- 
sion. But those who expected any 
violent declarations, or extraordinary 
political sentiments, returned home 
disappointed ; on the other hand, such 
as were fond of a discourse admirable 
in its composition, and cautious as well 
as temperate, in respect to its senti- 
ments, were delighted upon this 
occasion. 

In 1786 appeared “ A Collection 
of Theological Tracts,” in 6 vols. Svo. 
of which his Lordship was the avowed 
editor. This was published at Cam- 
bridge, and designed entirely for the 
use of students in divinity: it may be 
considered as an official publication, 





1,500,000/. a year; and that, estimating 
the clergy at 10,000, this would not pro- 
duce a clear revenue of above 150/. a year 
to each individual. Now, although the 
whole revenue of the church is so incon- 
siderable as not to admit of any diminution 
of it; “ yet,” adds his Lordship, “ a some- 
what better administration of it might he 
introduced, with much, it is apprehended, 
advantage to the state, and without the 
least injustice to any individual.” He ac- 
cordingly proposes to endow the poorer, 
.out of the revenues of the richer benefices, 
so as at the end of 60 or 70 years, to ren- 
der all the clergy comfortahle ; whereas 
by the operation of Queen Anne's Bounty, 
this cannot occur, in less two or three 
hundred. 

“ As to any censure,’ adds the good 
Bishop, “ to which I may have exposed 
myself, in becoming, as some will scof. 
fingly phrase it, a reformer; jn disturbing, 
as others will seem to apprehend, the re- 
pose of the establishment, I will, as the 
A postle recommends, fake it patiently: 
it is mach easier to bear the reproach of 
other men's tongues, than of 
minds; and that I could got have escaped, 
had I done Tess than I have done. J 
— myself, however, or rather I have 

reason t© expect, that many of m 
brethren will see the subject in the an. 
light that 1 have done, and will concur in 
recommending 
eoncerns of the 
settled, to the 


our own 


it, when the more urgent 
state are in some measure 
notice of Parliament." 
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as Regius Professor; and the 5 

of itself, forms an inestimable library 
to every candidate for holy orders. ft 
could add nothing to his Lordship’s 
fame, as it required sélection alone; 
it was therefore considered merely in 
the light of a duty. 

As the Bishop of Llandaff had now 
become a legislator, the eyes of the 
public were steadily fixed upon his 
political conduct. During the dis 
cussion of the commercial treaty with 
France, his Lordship supported Mi- 
nisters in that measure, which must 
be allowed to have proved highly be 
neficial to this country. During His 
Majesty's first illness he joined the 
opposition, and was one of those who 
considered the Prince of Wales a 
possessing an unqualified right by 
birth alone to the assumption of the 
Regency. But Mr. Pitt, on this occa- 
sion, deemed it more constitutional, 
that the two remaining states should 
supply the temporary vacancy of the 
throne. The sudden and unexpected 
recovery of the Sovereign put an end 
to all the changes then meditated; 
and among other incidental specula 
tions of that day, the vacant Bishopric 
of St. Asaph was assigned to Dr. 
Watson. 

Meanwhile, a great and singular 
event occurred in Europe, which, from 
the very beginning, seemed porten- 
tous; and in a short time appeared 
pregnant with the most serious and 
important results. Different opinions 
prevailed as to the manner in which 
the French Revolution ought to be 
viewed by the English people; 
ministry and opposition were, as usual, 
divided, both as to the nature and the 
treatment of this national convulsions. 
The Bishop of Llandaff, as a friend to 
peace, appears to have deprecated all 
intervention on our part; and it wes 
not until long after the commence 
ment of hostilities, that he gave his 
avowed sanction to the war. In 179! 
he delivered a charge to the clergy of 
his diocese, in which this and a 0um- 
ber of other points were touc 
upon ; particularly respecting the pre- 
sent condition of the Church, @ the 
pretensions of those who disseote 
from the established faith. To @ 
the possibility of misrepresentation, he 
soon after deemed it necessary [0 
lish this address. 

His attention seems now to have 











been divided between his attendance 
in the House of Lords, where he spoke 
frequently, and always in the spirit 
of conciliation, and his prelatical du- 
ties, when called on as a preacher, to 
promote the great charitable institu- 
tions of our metropolis. Accordingly, 
he twice preached sermons for the be- 
nefit of the Humane Society, both of 
which were admirable of their kind, 
although neither of them has ever 
been printed. He also delivered a 
discourse in behalf of the Westminster 
Dispensary, which has been praised 
by an author, by no means favourable 
to his political sentiments : — 

“Tam not in the habit of perusing 
many of the various single sermons 
which are published; but I cannot 
resist the opportunity of recommend- 
ing three, which I think are at this 
time important, and written with 
ability and spirit. One by the Rev. 
Dr. Vincent, head Master of West- 
minster School (a gentleman of very 
considerable erudition, diligence, abi- 
lity and most exemplary conduct), 
preached for the Westminster Dis- 

ry; another by Doctor Watson, 

i of Liandaff, preached for the 
Westminster Dispensary also; with 
an Appendix, containing Reflexions 
on the Present State of England and 
France: the Appendix is of peculiar 
merit ;—and a third ‘ On Gaming; 
written with great energy, patriotism 


and eloquence, by the Reverend 
Thomas Rennel, D. D. Prebendary 
of Winchester.” 


In 1796, an opportunity occurred, 
and was happily seized by the Bishop, 
which enabled him not only to dis- 
tinguish himself as an advocate for, 

also to be of eminent service to 
cause of Christianity. It was at 
pe period that the “ Age of Reason” 
encountered by “ An Apolo 
the Bible, in Bitte of “pred 
ew tothe Author of that Work.” 
ae — - made use of the 
mildness and urbanity that he 

a before displayed, ohis’ encoun- 
bal the infidel opinions broached 
py «Gibbon ; and it must be al- 

ed ne en instances he was 
only a very opportune, but 
fith, able champion in behalf of that 
Which pervades the whole of 
silized Europe. In short, Doctor 
tet en’, well-timed and celebrated 
*gainst Paine, although it did 
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not, like Horsley’s contest with 
Priestley, lead to preferment, yet, for 
a time, turned the tide of loyalty and 
religion in his favour, and procured 
him admirers among a class of writers 
who had before been his enemies.* 

At the commencement of the year 
1799, his Lordship published an 
“ Address to the People of Great 
Britain.” In this political pamphlet 
he prudently waved all discussion of 
the merits or demerits of the war, in 
respect to its origin; but took a new 
view of our then situation, after six 





* The author of the “ Pursuits of Li- 
terature,"’ thus compliments the good 
Bishop, both in prose and verse, upon the 
present occasion : — 


“ Yet all shall read, ¢ when bold in 
strength divine, 

Prelatic virtue guards the Christian shrine, 

Pleas’d from the pomp of science to de- 
seend, 

And teach the people as their hallow'd 
friend ; 

In gentle warnings to the unsettled breast, 

In all its wand'rings from the reals of 
rest, 

From impious scoffs and ribaldry to turn, 

And Reason’s Age, by reason’s light dis- 
cern ; 

Refix insulted truth with temper’d zeal, 

And feel that joy which Watson best can 
feel.” 





+ “See the important, convincing and 
eloquent Letters addressed to Thomas 
Paine, author of the * Age of Reason ;” 
Second Part, by the Right Rev. Richard 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, styled * Au 
Apology for the Bible.’ 

“ To write such a book as this, is to do 
a real service to mankind, A cheap edi- 
tion of it is printed, and it is hoped will be 
circulated throughout the kingdom. 

“{ think that his ‘ Defence of Re- 
vealed Religion,’ in two short seimons, is 
of great merit, and of ares utility. 
Bishop Watson should often write, but 
with the utmost caution, accuracy and 
consideration; because his works will 
always be read. 

‘T would also particularly recommend 
the perusal of the Sixth Letter of the series 
of letters which the Bishop addressed to 
Mr. Gibbon. To young men of fashion 
and of abilities, originally good, bat ob- 
scured by libertine life and conversation, 
it will be peculiarly serviceable; as well 
as those who are led astray by some mo- 
dern pretended discoveries in natural phi- 
losophy, now @ favourite mode of intro- 
ducing and enforcing scepticism and 
infidelity.” —P. 230—2382, 
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years’ conflict with an enemy, which 
becoming stronger daily, during the 
contest, now menaced us with retali- 
ation, and even threatencd invasion 
itself. Assuming the proposition, 
that the nation was reduced to the 
alternative of absolute submission on 
one hand, or a vigorous prosecution 
of the contest on the other, he de 
clared in favour of the latter. His 
Lordship accordingly maintained, that 
great sacrifices ~ great exertions 
had become necessary; and he con- 
jured his countrymen to make these 
in behalf of their liberty, their pro- 
perty, and all that is dear to man. 

This address of course produced a 
multitude of replies. Some accused 
him of dereliction of both principles 
and character; while others animad- 
verted on the laxity of his opinions, 
and the prudent conformity now 
evinced to the established order of 
things. The pamphlet in question, 
however, produced a great effect on 
the public mind. The Government 
too, as if impressed with new zeal, in 
consequence of this timely co-opera- 
tion, immediately unsheathed the 
flaming sword of prosecution ayainst 
his opponents, two of whom were 
convicted of seditious libels; while 
all other writers were appalled from 
engaging in so dangerous a contro- 
versy. But the gratitude of Ministers 
ended here; for no translation ensued, 
and it was now found that the labourer 
who came in at the twelfth hour was 
not to be rewarded! like him who ap- 
peared at the ninth. 

But notwithstanding his Lordship 
had no fewer than six children, and 
his bishopric was always accounted a 
poor one, yet his revenues from the 
church could not be deemed scanty, 
nor his fortune contemptible. By the 
death of Mr. Luther,* in 1786, he had 
also obtained a legacy of 20,000/. 
Immediately after this, he determined 
to make an acquisition to that amount 
m his wative county. He accordingly 





* This gentleman was not only indebted 
to the Bishop for the care taken of bis edu. 
cation and morals, but also for his friendly 
aad spirited intervention on a singular oc. 
easton, Mr. L. was addicted to play, and 
having fallen into the hands of sharpers in 
France, was actually rescued from their 
fangs by Dr. Watson, whe repaired to the 
Coatinent on Purpose 
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purchased Calgarth Park, in Wes. 
moreland, and erected a house, delight. 
fully situate, in the immediate vicinity 
of the lakes. Here he considered 
himself as a country gentleman, and 
dedicated much of his time to agn- 
cultural pursuits. For many year 
Mr. Curwen, M. P. for Carlisle, was 
either the associate of his labours or 
the occasional companion of his re 
tirement. Under his auspices, and at 
his own expense, the neighbouring 
mountains, up to their very summits, 
were clothed with wood of all de 
scriptions, particularly the larch. Of 
this favourite tree he planted many 
millions, and obtained on that account 
not only the applause of all men inte- 
rested in the improvements of their 
native country, but the gold medal of 
the Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
&c. His leisure moments were also 
occupied at intervals, with literary 
pursuits, and he is said to have been 
busily employed for many years past 
in writing an “ History of his Own 
Times.” 

The good Bishop, who had now 
attained almost a patriarchal age, 
began of late years to stoop, and ex- 
hibit symptoms of decay. A fit or 
two of apoplexy, warned both him 
self and family of his impending fate; 
and he at length uttered his last sigh 
at Calgarth Park, in the county of 
Westmoreland, amidst the woods he 
had planted, and the hills where he 
was born, on July 5th, 1816. 

Thus died Richard Watson, Bishop 
of Llandaff, in the 79th year of his 
age. Asa divine, he must be allowed 
to have been orthodox; for although 
a friend to reform, he broached 20 
new tenets, but was a vigorous, able, 
and zealous supporter of the esta 
blished church. In his person, be 
was tall, stout, muscular and dignified. 
Asa bishop, he was always the patron 
of unfriended merit, and added dignity 
to the bench by his learning, 
intelligence, his ability and his inde- 
pendence, As an orator, his action 
was graceful, his voice harmonious 
and his delivery both chaste and cot 
rect. As a writer, he displayed 4 
great knowledge of composition; 5 
style was neat, and even elegant, 
while his diction was pure and arg’ 
mentative, But it is as a controversial 
writer that he is entitled to gre’ 
deserved and undiminished pm 











In all his contests, he made use of the 
language befitting a scholar and a 
gentleman ; and he both detested, and 
scorned to imitate, the vituperative 
attacks of those who, by recurring 
to scurrility and personality, forget 
the first duty of a Christian divine. 


List of the Works of the late Dr. Wat- 
son, Lord Bishop of Llandaff: 

1. Ricardi Watson, A. M. Coll: 
8. S$. Trin. Soc. et Chemise Profess- 
in Acad. Cantab. Inst. Chemic. in 
Prelect. Acad. Exp, Pars Metallur- 
gica, 8vo. 1766. 

2 An Essay on the Subjects of 
Chemistry, and their General Divi- 
sions, 8vo. 1771. 

$. An Apology for Christianity, in 
a Series of Letters to Edward Gib- 
bon, Esq. the Historian, 12mo. 1776. 
3 editions. 

4, Chemical Essays, 2 vols. 12mo. 
1781; since published in 5 vols. 
12mo, 

5. A Letter to Archbishop Corn- 
wallis, on the Equalization of the 
Revenues of the Church of England, 
ito. 1788. 

6. Visitation Articles for the Dio- 
cese of Liandaff, 4to. #784. 

7. Collection of Theological Tracts, 
selected from various Authors, for the 
we of such of the younger Students 
ofthe University of Cambridge as are 
intended for Holy Orders. 

N. B. His Lordship, on this occa- 

sion, acted merely as Editor. 

8. Sermons on Public Occasions, 
and Tracts on Religious Subjects, 8vo. 

9. Considerations on the Expedi- 
*ncy of revising the Liturgy, and 
Artwles of the Church of E land, 

ogy for the Bible, in a 
Series of Letters addressed to Thomas 

» 12mo. 1796. Many editions. 
tl. An Address to the People of 

— Britain, Bro. 1768. 

ce ofaS h intended 

Wo have been spoken in the Howse of 
Lords, 8v0. 1803. 

13. Thoughts on the intended In- 


we: 1808. 
i Tracts on Reli- 
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Transactions of the Manchester Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society. 
Charges and Single Sermons. 

15, An Assize Sermon preached at 
Cambridge, 4to. 1765. 

16. A Sermon preached at do. on 
the 29th of May, 1776, 4to. 

17. A Sermon preached at do. on 
the Anniversary of His Majesty's 
Accession, 4to. 1776. 

18. A Sermon preached at do. on 
the Fast Day, 4to. 1780. 

19. A Discourse delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely, 
4to. 1780. 

20. A Sermon preached before the 
Lords, in Westminster Abbey, on the 
30th January, 4to. 1784. 

21. Visitation Articles for the Dio- 
cese of Liandafl, 4to. 1784. 

22. The Wisdom and Goodness of 
God in having made both Rich and 
Poor; a Sermon, 4to. 1785. @ edi- 
tions. 

28. Address to Young Persons after 
Confirmation, 12mo. 1789. 

24, Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Liandaff, in 1791. 
Ato. 1792. 

25. A Sermon preached in 1785, 
for the Westminster Dispensary, with 
an Appendix, 4to. 1792. 

26. A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Liandaff, 
Ato. 1795. 

27 & 28. Two Sermons preached 
in the Cathedral of Liandaff, Ato. 
1795. 

29. A Sermon preached in the 
Chapel of the aiden Hospital, 4to. 
1802. 

$0. A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff, 
dio. 1802. 

31. A Sermon preached in the 
Church of St. George, Hanover 
Square, before the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, Svo. 1804. 

$2. A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Liandaff, 
in June, 1905, 4to. 

33,34 & 35. Two Sermons, anda 
Charge, in Defence of Revealed Re- 
ligion, Svo. 1806. 

36 & 37. Two Sermous, constitu- 
ing a second Defence of Revealed 
Religion, preached at the Chapel 
Reyal, 8vo. 1807. 

38. A yom delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Liandaff, 


Svo. 1808. 
—___ 












































ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
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Sir, Clapton, June |, 1817. 

BOUT ten years ago | had some 
I. conversation with Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp on the subject of his first 
attempts, forty years before that time, 
to vindicate the freedom of Negroes 
in England. He soon after very 
obligingly communicated to me the 
following papers, the copies of his 
letters being endorsed, corrected and 
signed by himself. I am persuaded 
you will readily judge these authentic 
documents on such an interesting sub- 
ject, to be worthy of preservation. 
The condition of Negroes in England, 
when Mr. Sharp undertook their 
cause, cannot be shewn more clearly 
than by the following advertisements, 
which | copy from p. 87 of his first 
publication, “ A Representation of the 
injustice and Dangerous ‘Tendency of 
Tolerating Slavery; or of Admitting 
the least Claiit of Private Property in 
the Persons of Men in England.” 
1700. 

Purtsc Leveern, Dec. 31, 1767. 

“ Por sale, a healthy Negro Girl, 
aged about fifteen years, speaks good 
English, works at her needle, washes 
well, does household work, and has 
had the small pox. By J. W. at Mr. 
M‘Auley's, the Amsterdam Coffee- 
House, near the Exchange, from 
twelve till two o'clock every day.” 

Gazerrerr, April 18, 1760. 
Horses, Tim Wisky, and Black Boy. 

“ To be sold, at the Bull and Gate 
Inv, Holborn, a very good Tim 
Wisky, little the worse for wear,— 
a chesnut gelding, a very good grey 
mare,—and a well made good tempered 
Black Boy; he has lately had the 
small pox, and will be sold to any 
gentleman. Enquire as above.” : 

Such were the reputed human 
brutes, mere marketable commodi- 
ties, for whom Mr. Sharp, fifty years 
ago, solely adventured to claim the 
rights of men, and submitted to be 
smiled upon as a humane visionary, if 
not censured as a busy body in other 
mens matters. But the wisdom with 
which he pursued the impulse of his 
benevolence was, at length, suffi- 
ciently justi | have been in- 
formed, pro y from himself, that 
he persevered, after his legal advisers 


had given up the cause as hopeless, 
entering upon a very laborious his. 
torical and legal research, to which 
the work [ have mentioned bear, 
ample testimony. It may, indeed, be 
fairly questioned whether more un- 
wearied industry were ever employed 
in the accumulation of wealth, than 
Mr. Sharp exerted through life, in 
finding occasions for its benevolent 
distribution. 

It is remarkable that what was not 
considered as the established law of 
England till 1772, and after so severe 
a conflict, had been described as the 
known law of France one hundred 
years before, in the reign of Lous 
XIV. The following passage is a 
translation from Les Delices de le 
France. 18mo. Paris, 1671, Prem. 
Part. p. 246, by an author sufficiently 
courtly : — 

France is so fond of liberty that she 
cannot endure a slave. Thus neither 
Turks nor Moors, and_ still les 
Christian people must bear fetters or 
be sheinel te that country. So that 
slaves arriving in France, are bo 
sooner landed than they exclaim for 
joy, ‘ France for ever, with her de 
lightful liberty.’ I once observed, ia 
a certain city of the kingdom, a Moor, 
in the train of a Portugueze lady. 
Immediately on quitting the vest 
he threw himself on the earth, kissing 
it tenderly. Then raising his arms 
to heaven he cried aloud, ‘ France for 
ever! Iam free! I am no longers 
slave !'* 

* “La France est si amoureuse de 3 
liberté, qu'elle ne peut pas souffrir & 
Esclave: de sorte que les Tures, & les 
Mores, bien moins encore les 
Chrestiens, ne penvent iamais porter 
fers ny estre chargés de chaisnes, — 
dans son pays: aussi arrive-t'il, que q 
il ya des Esclaves en France, ils #¢ i 
pas si tost d terre, qu’ils s'escrient ple! 
de ioye; Vive la France avec som ® “ 
Liberté; & ie puis dire que ' ay aoe : 
dans une Ville du Royaume uve ie 
la suitte d'une Dame Portugs's¢, yo 7 
ne fut pas si tost hors du vaisseas qee ‘ 
iettant A terre, elle In baisa tendre ‘ 
haussant ensuitte l¢s bras vers le ‘e 
criant 3 pleine teste; Vive ls Fats pie 
suis libre; vive la France, ie 2 
Esclave.”’ 
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An extract from Mr. Sharp's se- 
cond letter was given in your second 
volume, (p. 346). It was all I thought 
rthen to publish, but there can 
now be no occasion for reserve. I 
esteem it indeed a becoming respect 
for the memory of my father's much 
valued acquaintance and my own, to 
record especially Mr. Sharp's pre- 
railing sense of religion and _ his 
anxiety for the moral improvement, 
according to his own views of Christi- 
anity, of those who had become the 
objects of his benevolent attention. 
J.T. RUTT, 


-—— ae 


Leiter 1. Copy of a Letter to Mr. 
Harry Gandy, of Bristol, in Answer 
to his Representation of the Case of 
Harry Harper,* a Poor Negro, that 
w2s T'repanned to be sold as a Slave. 


Dean Sir, 8th August, 1796. 


i sorry that a very particular 
engagement in business prevented 
me on Saturday from answering your 
obliging letter by the retura of the 


If the indenture or writing on 
which Captain Alleyn has made a 
mark (when he forcibly directed the 


hand of poor Harry Harper, by way 


of a signature,) has been signed also 
by the mate and the owner's clerk, 
who were present, they are both of 
them as well as the Captain himself, 
and also the owner, if he advised the 
measure, equally liable to penalties of 
£500 each, on the Habeas Corpus 
Act, by mere actions of debt, which 
the Negro, or any other person, may 
weas that Act directs, with triple 
costs besides a premunire: if the mate 
oo have actually set their 
! toany writing intended as an 
mstrument for the purpose of an in- 
y transportation of any man 
er, out of this kingdom be- 
P seas, contrary to the express 
taal ton of that Act, they are cer- 
¥ liable to be charged as_princi- 

m the conspiracy, whereby the 

’ will not be able to avail him- 
the pretended testimony of 


Pees 


This gentleman first received Mr 
aan Bristol, when he went on his 
a : ‘aquiry from the committee in 
» Hist. Abol. 1.294. R. 








en 


Mr. Granville Sharp to Mr. Harry Gandy. 






these two men, that the mark was 
voluntarily made by Harper in their 
presence: for when they are included 
in the charge as wriling or signing, 
or as aiding, advising or assisting so 
heinous an attempt, in any other way 
whatsoever, they are principals in 
the crime, and as such cannot be 
admitted as witnesses in their own 
cause. A writ of Habeas Corpus is 
therefore the surest mode of relief. 
But if you want to guin time, in 
order to draw up proper affidavits of 
the charge, and to consider better of 
the proper mode of proceeding—you 
may bail the man for his appearance 
in answer to the pretended charge of 
debt, for which he is now held in 
prison, in case the captain should 
venture to proceed in that charge,— 
in which case you must previously 
obtain the evidence of some of the 
ship's crew, that Harper was actually 
employed and did work as a seaman 
by the captain's orders, going ‘aloft, 
&c. during the passage. Such proof 
will not only effectuall bar and set 
aside the captain's charge against him 
for passage money (because no men 
that work as seamen are ever liable 
to be charged as passengers), but will, 
at the same time also, entitle the 
man to wages during the passage ; 
for whenever labour is performed the 
wages are due in law, even though 
there was no previous agreement for 
wages. And as to any pretence or 
claim that the captain may set up 
against Harper, as having by his es- 
cape from the island on board his 
ship, rendered him liable to the 
penalty of £100, this cannot entitle 
the captain to any remedy or con- 
sideration whatever by the laws of 
England, which cannot effect any 
thing contrary to the laws of God 
(the foundation of the laws of En- 
gland); for “to deliver upto his mas- 
ter the servant” (or slave), “ that 
has escaped from his master"—is Ex- 
pressty roraip by God himself. 
“Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is esca 
from his master unto thee. He shall 
dwell with thee even among you, in 
the place which he shall choose, in 
one of thy gates where it liketh him 
best: thou shalt not oppress him.” 
Though this is a part of the Mosaic 
law, (Deut xxiii. 16,) yet it is no 
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part of the ceremonial law of the 
Jews, now superseded and become 
obsolete, but it is manifestly a moral 
law, a branch of the moral revealed 
law of God, which is of eternal obh- 
getion. And all the colonial laws, 
that are contrary thereto, are ipso 
facto null avd void according to the 
constitution of England, and cannot 
be eflectwal to recover any such pre- 
tended penalties, if this proper plea 
be opposed to them: for evena sta- 
tute of Parliament, enacted and formed 
by all the requisite authority of king, 
lords and commons, must be deemed 
equally null and void for any purpose 
that is directly contrary to an express 
law of God! 

Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. H. Thorn- 
ton are at a great distance in the 
country, and indeed most of the lead- 
ing members of our society are out of 
town: avd, besides, we have no 
funds, having speut all long ago! As 
to myself, | have sunk so much money 
ina variety of litigations on behalf of 
the poor Blacks, that it is absolutely 
out of my power to afford any further 
pecuniary assistance; but, as | have 
actually established the practice of 
rendering the Habeas Corpus Act 
effectual for relief in all such cases, | 
hope you will find no difficulty in 
proceeding under the direction of 
some honest and intelligent lew yer. 

l remain with great esieem, — 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and 
Humble servant, 
CRANVILLE SHARP. 
Mr. Harry Gandy, at Bristol. 


i 


Letter I. Mr. Gandy in Reply to 
Mr. Granville Sharp. , 


Bristol, 8th of 8th Mo. 1797. 
Dean Fatenp, 
~ ee obliging favour, dated this 
) day twelve months, was, for its 
important contents, perused by such a 
number of friends here to the African 
cause, that for a while | actually 
knew not where it was; so that when 
I found it, the time for answering it 
was so fur elupsed, that I omitted, 
through that and some other causes, 
dow it to this day: which I men- 
tioned a few days since, with real 
concern to our worthy friend Richard 
Philips, who justly reproved me for 





Copy of a Letter to Dr. Fox, respecting a Negro Boy. 


the neglect, and said that “ even aoe 
it was better late than never,” or words 
to that effect. 

It is therefore under a painful sense 
of this inexcusable neglect that | take 
up the pen, not with a view to apolo- 
gize for the shameful omission, be- 
cause | know it will admit of none, 
but just to say, what ought to have 
been said almost a year since, that 
thy acceptable letter had its desired 
effect: for in a day or two after it 
came to hand, | had .another oppor 
tunity with the merchant and Cow 
tain Alleyn, who, on perusing thy 
letter, and finding us determined to 
defend poor Harry Tlarper, they 
readily relinquished their clam and 
released the prisoner, and settled the 
matter to mutual ee 
vious to which we had employed a 
attorney, who on reading thy letter, 
usked me if the gentleman who wrote 
it, was not a counsellor. I told him 
he was not professionally so, but 
point of legal knowledge, he wt 
superior to most of them. 

| dont know that ever I was guilty 
of such a breach of correspondence 
before, which is the more repreben- 
sible as the end, by that now alluded 
to, was so fully and completely a 
swered ; so that it justly and de 
servedly precludes even the hope of 8 
reply to this, although such, com 
prised but in a single line, would 
administer great relief to the unersy 
mind of thy obliged and affectionate 
friend, : 

HARRY GANDY. 

Granville Sharp, London. 


cI 


Letter Ill. Copy of a Letter Dr. 
Fox, (Falmouth, ) respecting 4 Ne 
gro Boy. 

No. 1, Garden Court, Temple, 

Sir, London, | 1th July, 1798. 
AST week on my retum 
4 the country I found on m table 

a letter from Mr. William Philips, 

(son of your friend James Phillips 

inclosing your letter of the egth ult. 

respecting a poor Negro boy an- 
ger of being sent abroad as ree 

&e. It was never an object of t - 

Society for the Abolition of the Slav 

Trade, to undertake the defence 

law of individual slaves against . 

oppressors, but only to 








oer fee 


general abolition of the iufamous 
trafic by the legislature : aud, be- 
sides, the society has not met for a 

time, and their funds are en- 
raf efpended. 1 am not a member 
of the Philanthropic Society, and am 
quite unacquainted with their rules, 
but | apprehend that it would not 
come within the usual practice or rules 
of that society to advance any money 
towards paying the expense of send- 
ing the boy to London. 

o satisfy your third question— 
“What success has attended similar 
attempts to rescue from slavery poor 
Negroes who have accidentally been 
brought into other British ports ?"— 
It is necessary that I should acquaint 
you that I was obliged to defend 
myself ata heavy expense against an 
action at law for having set a Negro 
at liberty in the year 1767, one Jona- 
than Strong;* that my prosecutor, 
James Kerr, Esq. a Jamaica planter, 
was at length nonsuited and paid 
triple costs; that I then printed the 
arguments which | had drawn up for 
my own defence against an opinion 
formerly given by the Lords Hard- 
wick and Talbot jointly, when the 
one was Attorney General and the 
other Solicitor General (a copy of 
which had been produced to intimi- 
date me), stating, “ that a slave by 
coming from the West Indies to Great 
Britain or Ireland, cither with or 





* Whom “ Mr. David Lisle had 
brought over from Barbadoes,”’ and after- 
wards “ used in a barbarous manner, par- 
Weularly by heating him over the head 
with a pistol.” The consequence was, 
that Strong became afflicted with a com- 
agra of disorders, “ and being there- 

wholly useless, was left hy his master 
go whither he pleased.” Mr. G. S.’s 

, Mr. William S. was an eminent 
sled. Among his poor patients, Strong 
. Mr. G. 8. thus met with him, 

firs Kim money, and when cured, provided 
him a place. Lisle, ** his master, hap- 

sued to see him,”’ contrived to kidnap 
and sold him to Kerr “for thirty 

+” but Mr. S. rescued him from 

the Poultry Compter,”” where “ be was 
enuake without any warrant,” till he 
could | paton board a ship for Jamaica. 
Clarkson. Hist. Abol. 1. 67—70. This 
Meumtance seems to have first turned 
cg attention to the condition of 
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without his master, deth uot become 
free,” &c. “ and that the master may 
legally compel him to return again to 
the plantations.” (Signed) P. York 
and C. Talbot, and dated 14th Jan. 
1729.¢ All which | disproved as 
being contrary to the foundations of 
the Knglish law. 

After the publication of my book, 
in 1760, | set many more Negroes 
at liberty, recovering them, by writs 
of Habeas Corpus, from: on board the 
ships in which they were confined: 
and by prosecuting their masters, 
until Lord Mansfield, in the case of 
James Somerset (whom I protected) 
was compelled to give up the point 
in 1772, and to acknowledge from the 
Bench (in opposition to the above- 
mentioned opinion of York and ‘Tal- 
bot, which he cited, as well as 
against his own former assertions and 
practice), that “a case so odious as 
the condition of slaves must be taken 
strictly: that tracing the subject to 
natural principles, the claim of slavery 
never can be supported. That the 
power claimed by this return,” (viz. 
the return made by James Somerset's 
master, Mr. David Lisle, a Lawyer, 
who afterwards challenged me to 
fight him, because I had liberated his 
servant,) * was never in use here or 
acknowledged by the law. That no 
master “‘ was ever allowed here to take 
a slave by force to be sold abroad 
because he had deserted from his ser- 
vice, or for any other reason whatever. 





+ “Optxton. Weare of opinion that 
a slave by coming from the West Indies to 
Great Britain, or Ireland, either with, or 
without his master, doth not become free ; 
and that his master’s property or right in 
him, is not thereby determined or varied ; 
and that baptism doth not bestow freedom 
on him, nor make any alteration in his 
temporal condition in these kingdoms, We 
are also of opinion, that the master may 
legally compel him to retura again to the 


plantations. 
P. y ORK, 


C, Tanpor.”’ 
Jan. 14, 1729.” 

Representation, &c. p.2. R. 

t This must be a misnomer by the 
copyist, which escaped Mr. Sharp’s cor- 
leaden: According to Clarkson, 1. 76, 
Somerset's master’s name was Charles 
Stewart. &. 
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We cannot say” (here his Lordship 
spoke in the name of all his brethren, 
the Judges on the Bench—“ We can- 
not say" “the cause set forth by this 
return is allowed or approved of by 
the laws of this kingdom, and there- 
fore the man (meaning James So- 
merset), must be discharged.” This 
clear decision of the Court of King’s 
Bench has since been recognized and 
admitted by other courts as un- 
questionable, particularly in the case 
of Cay and Chrichton in 1773, in the 
Prerogative Court ( Doctors’ Com- 
mons), by the then Judge, Dr. Hay, 
aud afterwards in the High Court of 
Admiralty, on the 20th of June, 1776, 
in the case of Rogers, alias Rigges, 
against Jones. And yet | have still 
been obliged, even afterwards, to in- 
terfere fur the relief of several other 
poor Negroes, and | always succeeded 
God be thanked) in obtaining their 
liberty; but | never proceeded so far 
in the prosecutions aguinst their mas- 
ters, as to press them for the pe- 
cuniary peualties to which they are 
really liable by the Habeas Corpus 
Act, because | was always contented 
to stop proceedings as soon as they 
submitted and gave up the poor op- 
pressed people. 

As this long contested point is now 
so clearly determined, and the modes 
of proceeding for the relief of poor 
injured Negroes so thoroughly es- 
tablished, | think myself justified (af- 
ter so much labour and expense) in 
declining to take upon myself any 
further burthen of expense either of 
time or money, because I cannot 
really afford either of them at pre- 
sent: yet, as a farther auswer to your 
third inquiry above-mentioned, I have 
subjoined the copy of a letter which 
I wrote on the 8th of August, 1796, 
to Mr. Harry Gandy, of Bristol, on 
his application to me in behalf of a 
poor Negro. I did not receive his 
answer Gill the next year; it was 
dated exactly on the anniversary of 
my date, twelve mouths afterwards, 
viz. Sth of Sth mo. 1797,) and con- 
tus a very handsome apology for 
baving so long neglected to make his 
acknowledgment, and he added as 
follows :—* Thy acceptable letter had 
the desired effect: fur in a day or two 
after it came to hand, | had another 
opportunity with the merchant and 
t aptain Alleyn, who, on perusing thy 
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letter, and finding us determined to 
defend poor Harry Harper, they 
readily relinquished their claim and 
released the prisoner, and settled the 
matter to mutual satisfaction: pre. 
vious to which we had cnpleyell us 
attorney,” &c. 

With respect to the present case of 
the poor boy at Falmouth, be assured 
that any person who shall attempt to 
carry him away out of the kingdom, 
against his will, must certainly be 
liable to a penalty of £500, besides 
triple costs; and that every persos 
that shall have been advising, aiding 
or asisting in any such forcible carry- 
ing away, or even any attempt to 
carry him away, will also be liable to 
actions of debt for the same penal- 
ties: and this mode of proceeding by 
actions of debt is prescribed by law 
to facilitate the recovery of the 
nalties, for which, either the boy 
himself or any other person is e- 
titled to sue by the Habeas Corpus 
Act. 

The only difficulty of the preseut 
case consists in the bad ‘character of 
the bov, as he “has been detected 
(you say) more than once in & 
theft.” Now an habitual thief is, in- 
deed, a slave in the very worst sense, 
being actually the property, as well as 
the son (by a fatal regeneration the 
wrong way) of the most cruel ofall 
slave-holders, the devil* himself, that 
“prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in the chil- 
dren of disobedience.” (Ephes. u. 2) 

But as the spiritual slavery of the 
poor lad has, probably, been occt- 
sioned hy the unchristian negligence 
of a West Indian education, we my 
hope that a plain and friendly remon- 
strance addressed to his conscience— 
to his “ natural knowledge of g 
and evil,” with the addition of a 
Christian instruction and cha 
advice how he ought to resist the 
impulses of his worst master, (his 
master's master, the —— 
holder,) by praying fort 
of the Holy Spirit (which 1s abse- 
lutely promised to all that will 
fully asx for that supreme gift in ouF 
Lord's name; so that prayer for i 


as 





* Among a great variety of tracts 
8. wrote one in support disbolic®! 
agency and possessions in the 
lar sense. 








A J ee, 


Mr. Fox in Reply to 


aside all delusive evasions 
sbout waiting,t is really a command, 





+ Here is a hint of disapprobation at 
the peculiar opinions of his correspondent, 
whe was one of the Society of Fricnds. 
In the Representation, Sc. pp. 69, 70, 

king of a law in Barbadoes “ to pre- 
vent people called Quakers, from bringing 
N to their meetings,” Mr. S. adds, 
«heey I am sufficiently aware of the 
enormous errors of the Quakers, having 
carefully perused most of their principal 
authors, yet am I convinced, that their 
charitable endeavours to instruct these 
poor slaves, to the best of their knowledge 
and belief, will render them more ac- 
ceptable to God, thar all the other sects 
of nominal Christians (howsoever ortho- 
dox in profession of faith) who either 
oppose or neglect the same. O that this 
exemplary charity of the Quakers (how- 
ever despicable their doctrines appear in 
many other respects) may provoke to 
jealousy and amendment those lukewarm 
Christians who profess aid dishonour a 
more orthodox faith.’ R, 
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which ought to be obeyed by all 
Christians, who hope to obtain “ the 
exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises” of being “ partakers of the 
Divine Nature”), will, altogether, 
prove the most effectual means of 
rescuing the poor lad from his spi- 
ritual tyrant: for “ where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is cinerty.” 
And if he be afterwards taught to 
read, and placed as an apprentice to 
sone useful artificer, as a carpenter, 
smith, or cooper, &c. he may cer- 
tainly retrieve his character and be- 
come a useful and respectable member 
of society. 

I am, with esteem for your be- 
nevolent character, 

Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
GRANVILLE SHARP. 
Dr. Richard Fox. 


a 


_—— -~ ~ 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Sie, June 20, 1817. 
A COMMUNICATION in your 
last Number (p. 284), signed 
“An Old Unitarian,” cannot fail of 
exciting some attention. I hasten to 
answer it, not from a desire to outstrip 
abler defenders, but because I am not 
an unhired advocate. I owe so much 
to the kindness and virtues of those 
whom your Correspondent has at- 
tacked, that my silence would be both 
Gnjust and ungrateful. It is not easy 
to meet an opponent who insinuates 
at least as much as he asserts; who 
designates ambiguously the class to 
which he belongs, and that which he 
accuses; and who seems a perfect 
master of that covert mode of attack 
Which Gibbon and others did 
more injury to revelation than 
of greater frankness. Such a 
Ayle, however it may pain and wound, 
hot favourable to friendliness in 
pera for it seldom happens, as 
of Iphigenia, that the 

knife is concealed f; 

the victim. 
Who are the old and the new Uni- 
take ed whom your Correspondent 


familiarly, as if they were 
Well-known parties » From his Letter 


i 


rom tenderness to 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


a 


we learn little more of them than that 
the latter have very great faults, and 
the former yery hittle charity, except 
for Calvinists and Churchmen. The 
terms are not new to me, but they 
are very varidusly applied. Some- 
times they merely distinguish age; 
and certainly a Unitarian of sixty is 
old compared with one of five and 
twenty. But this is not your Cor- 
respondent's sense of the term, for 
many of the “ sociétés ambulantes,” 
at which he sneers, owe their exist- 
ence and prosperity to the powerful 
recommendation and exertious of such 
Old Unitarians as the late venerable 
Dr. Toulmin, and others resembling 
him in character, talent, zeal and age, 
who happily still survive. I have 
sometimes heard those of the present 
generation called new Unitarians : but 
who that lives is more zealous or ac- 
tive, more bold in stating unpopular, 
or more forcible in attacking popular 
doctrines, or — wen myn 98 
in politics, than Dr. Pri ? 

whe’ hold the pre-existence of Christ, 
are called occasionally Old Unitarians ; 
and the highly respectable 

whose talents, literature, and 
character deservedly place him at the 
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head of that class, calls himself “ one 
of the old schoo). But, Sir, he does 
not object to unite with new Uni- 
tarians, both for “ preaching and 
praying,” and *“ esting and drinking,” 
and on such occasions delights them 
in his “ eloquence, whether sacred or 
convivial,” by a warmth and flow of 
feeling, which | fear your Correspon- 
dent would trace to the German 
drama. | have, indeed, heard some- 
thing, and seen something of another 
description of persons called Old Uai- 
tarians, who deem an avowal of their 
opinions unwise because it may ex pose 
them to inconvenience, and prosely- 
ting sinful because the attempt may 
excite bad passsions; who give libe- 
rally at Calvinistic collections, and 
let their own institutions and aca- 
demies languish or perish for want of 
support, who can overlook specula- 
tive differences, such as worshipping 
an additional God or two, &c. and 
attend the services and even the sacra- 
ments of the church in preference to 
mixing with trades-people and such 
folks at a country Uuitarian chapel ; 
who object to evening lectures be- 
cause the smoke of the candles would 
soil the ceiling of their chapel, or its 
floor be dirtied by the vulgar feet of 
the hearers who might be attracted 
on such occasions; who are vexed 
that Unitarianism should be spoilt for 
a refined and genteel religion, by its 
communication to poor and ignorant 
people, who had better been left to 
the Church or the Methodists. 1 hope 
your Correspondent does not belong 
to this class of Old Unitarians. If he 
does, he has no reason, in my opi- 
nion, to be proud of his associates, 
though they are certainly very re- 
apectable, (using that word in its 
common acceptation of very rich). 
His Letter is, however, strongly tainted 
with that fictitious candour for which 
these people are so clamorous—a can- 
dour more absurd iw the view of none 
than of its objects, and to them ridi- 
culous enough. When thev receive 
umeas, withheld from Unitarian 

buildings, to raise chapels in whose 
they pronounce the damnation 

of the donors; when they insert names, 
withheld from Unitarian publications, 
among the subscribers to their books 
about dying Deities; when they ob- 
tam donations, withheld from Unita- 
ras academies and missionaries, to 


teach Hottentots the Assembly's (,. 
techism—they must laugh at this 
Satan with an angel's vizor among 
the sons of God; they must think x 
good to sojourn amongst these Lgvp. 
tians who so readily despoil their own 
temples to furnish out the faithful 
Israelites. 

Whether these Old U nitarians agreed 
with Mr. Belsham in thankfulness for 
the Trinity Bill, I do not know, | 
met with no public expressions of 
their gratitude on that occasion, but 
with many from the persons whom 
they censure. I cannot, however, 
deny their joining with Mr. B. in that 
particular ; but [ wish they would 
join with him in some others—in his 
manly statements of the whole truth 
of God ; iv his powerful and incessant 
efforts for the destruction of Ant. 
Christian error; in his justice and 
candour to fiends as well as adver 
saries; and in his liberal support of 
the Unitarian Fund, the Uuitarian 
Academy, “ the Societés Ambulantes 
of our modern heretics,” and similar 
iustitutions. 

The most definite characteristic of 
those whom your Correspondent calls 
New Wuitarians, is his identification 
of them with the provincial societies 
for the diffusion of religious kuow- 
ledge and virtue :—a circumstance 
very unfortunate for his first charge 
against them, of ingratitude for Mr. 
Smith's bill because it took away 
their chance of being persecuted, in- 
asmuch as those societies, 1 believe 
without an exception, and some al 
extraordinary meetings called for the 
purpose, passed resolutions of thanks 
both to the Mover of the Bill and the 
Government. How could such & 
charge be made iv the face of such» 
fact? Where are the proofs by whieh 
the public and unanimous language 
of these truly respectable societies # 
convicted of hypocrisy > Doubtful as 
it now is, and must be till the nest 
Lancashire assizes, whether that 
affords us any efficient protection, 
do not believe there isa New Unitara® 
in the kingdom who is not rag 
even at the present moment, to 
honour to the liberality of the Gover? 
ment in permitting it to pass without 


‘ish to 
opposition. The men who wish t 
be persecuted have my notice; 
but as your Corres t knows 


where to find them, and acts ® At 








tornev-Geneéral in taking cognizance 
of all our offerices, I deliver them over 
to his castigation, that they may learn 
not to blaspheme. He has advanced 
his accusation, I suppose, knowing 
that he can prove it; or at any rate 
knowing that he and the Ofd Unita- 
rians are secure from its being retorted 
them. 

It may not be amiss to remind your 
Correspondent of the fact, that Mr. 
Smith's bill originated in the Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Fund. They 
are, I suppose, New Unitarians, and 
therefore not entitled to either can- 
dour or gratitude. And yet surely 
he might bestow on them the crumbs 
whieh fall from the table, on which so 
plentiful a feast of those dishes is set 
out for the Government and the 


The New Unitarians, we are next 
told, are “ not at all averse to mani- 
fest that degree and measure of into- 
lerance which they have it in their 
power to exercise.” I would not 
stoop to the degradation of implying, 

a defence, that there was some 
ibility in such an accusation, 
were it not that this unfounded charge 
is propped up by an unfounded asser- 
tion. He states as a general fact, 
what I verily believe is not true of a 
single individual, that the New Uni- 
tarians “ are disposed to contend that 
the only morality and piety deserving 
regard is inseparably connected with 
their own views of religious truth.” 
Iehallenge him to produce a single 
writer, amongst the whole body that 
has arraigned, who denies to his 

ts such morality and piety as 

| not merely deserve regard, but 
ensure oe maa L-defy him to pro- 
"single preacher by whom the 
position has been advance which he 
ascribes to the whole party. There 
| hone * a therm in the writer's ima- 
imation, on the deposition of 
it phantom-witness, ct. none but 
a ~~ naa So are ~ 4 be convicted 

into i 

’ ie 9 erable species of 
Some young minister, it appears, to 
rather an equivocal compli- 

aa Js paid, has offended by assertin 
hae tee Christianity be profersed 
ite but particular form, it is in 
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upon this passage himself. I must 
he permitted, however, to observe 
that, in my opinion, the Old Unitarian 
is not quite regular in this attack 
upon an individual who, if the ob- 
noxious assertion was made in the 
pulpit or in public, will of course be 
recognized by many of his hearers, 
and thus, perhaps, without being 
aware of it, become personally charged 
with the follies and vices ascribed to 


the New Unitarians; with a love of. 


persecuting and being persecuted ; 
with inculcating a lax and false mo- 
rality, and being careless about the 
character of his associates ; with fund- 
ness fur convivial meetings, and dis- 
affection to the Government. Now, 
though a whole party may laugh at 
these imputations, yet to an indivi- 
dual they may be of serious conse- 
quence, and should vot have been 
advanced by an anonymous writer. 
If the military practice be imitated in 
controversy, of aiming at officers from 
behind bushes, let it be remembered 
that riflemen have been judged not 
entitled to quarter. 

The proposition itself is not very 
clearly or happily expressed ; but, if 
I understand it, is much nearep the 
truth than your Correspondent is 
willing to admit. By calling himself 
a Christian, a man does not inform 
me whether he worships the Father 
only, or two other divine persons im 
addition to him, or some hundreds of 
saints ant angels in addition to this 
Trinity ; whether the moral govern- 
ment of the world be for the good of a 
whole, a part, or none of its inhabi- 
tants; whether the terms on which 
sinners may be reconciled to God are 
repentance and reformation only, or 
faith in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
or whether it be not independent of 
any terms; whether the redemption 
that is in Jesus Christ be bis purchase 
of our salvation by his merits and 
suffering, the procurement of the in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost for be- 
lievers, a change of our relation to 
God by moral means, or a confirma: 
tion of our immortality ; whether a 
resurrection from the dead be a revival 
of existence, or merely its continua- 
tion in another mode; or, whether 
future retribution be reward and pr: 
nishment for our own offences and 
obedience, or punishment for the sin 
of Adam, and reward for the merite 
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of Christ. How much more than 
a name is the profession which leaves 
all this ambiguity |! Now, this list of 
topics on which Christians differ, is 
precisely your Correspondent's list of 
those on which they agree. These 
are our common Christianity! And 
why are they not our common Islam- 
ism? For, with the exception of one 
point, the redemption that is in Jesus 
Christ, on which no Calvinist or Ar- 
minian will allow that he has more 
than a verbal agreement with us, they 
are subjects on which the Mahometan 
is “under no uncertainty.” I am no 
advocate for restricting the name of 
Christian to a party; let all who 
claim it, have it in peace. But to 
talk of its representing a common 
faith, of unrivalled importance, and 
then to give a list of topics on which 
it communicates nothing, and discri- 
minates nothing, is as much like 
** quackery” as any thing which has 
been detected in the New Unitarians. 
Your Correspondent is, | think, under 
no great obligation to the late worthy 
Bishop for the loan of his very correct 
statement, and very laudable irdig- 
nation, on the present subject. They 
are articles, too, which he seems to 
have more ability to lend than ueces- 
sity to borrow. 

The New Unitarians inculcate “ a 
system of ethics drawn from the German 
drama!’ This is gratifying intelli- 
genee, as it was apprehended that 
theic sermons were so stuffed with 
controversy as to leave no room for any 
morality at all, And as the Old Uni- 
tarians argue, when they support 
(alvinistic missions, &c. that a cor- 
rupt religion is better than no religion, 
why should not a corrupt morality be 
better than no morality? How un- 
charitable of them, thinking the mo- 
rality of the Gospel a good thing, to 
contend “ that there is nothing good 
besides |" How improper to use lan- 
guage “ producing irritation,” when 
by gentle and gradual means these 
German moralists might be brought 
to the English and Gospel standard ; 
and though “ this, from the nature 
of the thing, must be a process re- 
quiring time, moderation and caution,” 
it isa task on that account so much 
the more suited to the Old Unita. 
mans, 

Your C t is doubtless a 
good judge ef the source and standard 





of our morality; for his rapid trang. 
tious from what irresistibly produces 
laughter to what excites a very 

site emotion, shew an intimate ae. 
quaintance with the German drama, 
and a happy imitation of its structure, 
Such is the connexion of the foregoing 
charge with that of indifference to 
the moral character of proselytes, 
palliating “ licentiousness both in prin. 
ciples and practice,” &c. a charge 
which, to use the softest applicable 
word in the dictionary, is as unfounded 
as the other is ridiculous. Unitarian 
congregations and societies will not 
suffer by a comparison with those of 
any other denomination. In their 
individual associations there is gene- 
rally (1 imagine, universally,) a power, 
by written law or allowed practice, to 
exclude from their lists any improper 
persons who may have volunteered 
their names and = subscriptions—a 
power which your Correspondent on 
inquiry will find, as | hope and be 
lieve, has not lain dormant whed 
immorality called for its exercise. 

I have always been disgusted with 
that cant of candour which talks of 
the momentous topics on which the 
Christian world is divided as “ specu- 
lative opinions,” “ subjects of doubtful 
disputation,” ‘ matters about which 
its votaries have always disagreed, and 
will probably always disagree,” 
“opinions merely speculative.” What 
is the object of this mock liberality’ 
Or is the writer in good earnest? Does 
he really mean to assert that there 
is only an animportant and speculative 
difference between his system and 
that which, by his own account of it, 
leads its professors to deny his “claim 
to the appellation of Christian," “™ 
disposes them to set a proper value oa 
moral qualities and distinctions; 
makes them not likely to furnish their 
pupils’ minds “ with any very cd 
or vivid ideas of moral truth and 
beauty ;" makes them “from pne 
ciple intolerant ;" and consists 
‘* absurdity and intolerance,” of “ rub- 
bish and defilements?” Separatior 
from a communion is justifiable on 
the ground of practical differences 
but not on that of merely speculative 
differences. As those of the Old Unt 
tarian with us are of the mae 
scription, and with Trinitariaps, © 
latter, he should, I think, prefer oo 
worship, and not desert those 
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hold “the institutions of their fore- 
fathers in t veneration” from such 
trivial abstract reasons. Why 
does he not, like a good Christian, 
overlook such doubtful and merely 
ive differences, and join with 
ove class in beseeching God by his 
“holy nativity aud circumcision,” 
his “agony and bloody sweat,” his 
“ precious death and burial; or with 
who sing of him, the rich drops 
of whose blood calmed the Father's 
frowning face, 
* This infant is the mighty God 
Come to be suckled and ador’d!” 
or with the thousands who devoutly 
vociferate, 
“ The Unitarian fiend expel, 
And send his doctrines back to hell.” 


Indeed there are some who are too 
candid to be kept from the worship 
of believers in our common Christi- 
anity, by these petty diversities; but 

fr reasons always appeared to me 
more weighty in the commercial than 
in the mawogical scale. 

As your Correspondent’s residence 
would appear to be in London, I may 
perhaps be able to inform him better 
about the provincial sociétés ambu- 
lantes, which 1 do the more readily 
as he cannot have learned much from 

Old Unitarian friends in the coun- 
try, they being generally kept away, 
by unforeseen accidents, from such 
meetin Sometimes they are ap- 

nted = the same day as the 

Hops dinner party, which it would 
be illiberal not to attend, or they are 

at the very moment that the 
sacrament is administered at church 
aa qualification for office, or just 
When it is indispensably necessary to 
"sit a neighbouring town, where the 
meeting was held the preceding year, 
Just when it was indispensably neces- 
sary to remain at home. These un- 
fortunat € comcidences have prevented 
your Correspondent's obtaining such 
raption of this as of our 

aud follies. The object 

Of these, societies is the distribution 
Thr Coutroversial and moral. 
former written by Priestley, 

w, Hartley, Cogan, Bel- 
other zealots; the latter 
’ Mason, Wellbeloved, 


ine 
ta Sra 


» La 
and 
r uid, Mrs, H. More, Mrs. 
; and other advocates for licen- 
tmnen and the ethics of the German 
ru. 2x 
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drama, as your Correspondent may 
see by reference to their catalogues, 
To proselyte by preaching is no part 
of their plan. In varying the place of 
their annual meeting, and accompa- 
nying it by a sermon and a dinner, 
they have only followed the innocent 
and useful practice of those from 
whom the Old Unitarian diflers on 
merely speculative points. Such 
meetings have answered their design 
of being frequently useful to the con- 
gregations visited. Interesting cases 
of distress have been made known 
and relieved: measures have been 
adopted favourable to the comfort and 
prosperity of different congregations : 
the publication of useful works has 
been facilitated: and to many the in- 
tercourse thus occasioned with the 
ministers and members of other so- 
cieties has been both pleasant and 
beneficial. Poor societies have been 
cheered by the countenance of their 
wealthier brethren; and the solitary 
professor of Unitarianism been ant- 
mated by becoming acquainted with 
numbers of similar faith and disposi- 
tions. I am sorry thet to the Old 
Unitarian the expense of this appa- 
ratus is “ much more obvious than 
the utility; bis diminished estimate 
of the latter arises perhaps from the 
‘infirmity’ lamented at the com- 
mencement of his letter; and the 
habits of some of his brethen make it 
not very uncharitable to surmise that 
their extravagant idea of the expense 
may be accounted for by his remark 
that “an attention almost exclusive 
to any particular object—necessarily 
enlarges its dimensions, enhances its 
importance, brings it forward into 
the strongest light, and throws every 
thing else into the shade.” 

Worthless as our peculiar opinions 
are represented,’ it is neverth ad- 
mitted to be desirable that they 
should be propagated; and this it 
seems woah be done by the “ mode- 
ration and caution” of the Old Uni- 
tarians, were they not obstructed by 
the “ intemperate zeal” of the New. 
And what have these moderate men 
done, that they are entitled to sneer 
and hint away the multiplied proofs 
which recent institutions and efforts 
have given of their efficacy? Let 
them take the range of fifly years, 
and what have they to throw into 


the balauce against a single report of 
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the Unitarian Fund? Why, they 
have conjectures and suspicions that 
this success has been overrated. 

It isa pity that all proper tender- 
ness should not have been shewn to- 
wards the “ worthy but mistaken in- 
dividuals,” who, “ holding the insti- 
tutions of their forefathers in great 
veneration, are afraid to inquire, lest 
they should find cause to give them up 
as indefensible.” Not to respect their 
failing shews certainly a gross de- 
parture from the morality of the Ger- 
man drama, which is known to be 
particularly lenient towards amiable 
weaknesses. Notwithstanding their 
disgust at the boisterous honesty of 
men who profess what they ascertain 
to be truth, and propagate what they 
believe to be important, it is my con- 
viction that such are most likely to 
win over men of principle from all 
parties. 1 know that those amongst 
us who are most esteemed by the 
Calvinists, are not the timid men 
who profess nothing but our common 
Christianity ; not the mere moralists 
whose ethics (not German) have no 
intermixture of that truth, which 
slone gives virtue a foundation and a 
motive; not the second Lardners, as 
spruce academics call one another, 
who speak contemptuously of popular 
as and seem to think the tree 
of life only planted for critical squir- 
rels to crack nuts in its branches; not 
the men of ultra-candour who dismiss 

uestions on the object of worship, 
the work of Christ, and the terms 
of salvation, as merely speculative 
points; but those who seem in earnest 
about Divine truth; who are manly 
in its profession, and laborious in its 
diffusion. To such is frequently ren- 
dered unasked a candid judgment, 
which the li of those who are 
iliberal to their brethren fails of pur- 


chasing. 

To the Monthly Repository 

is your business, Mr. Editor, and | 
leave you to rebut as you can, 

the charge of partiality for two per- 

sowages, of political potoriety, w 

you, of all men, ought to have de 





order, property and loyalty, be @ 
your Correspondent, for his acup 
penetration into the latent design 
the New Unitarians, to employ th 
“ dint of numbers and physical force!” 
From what an explosion has he pre. 
served us by this timely discovery of 
the plot! Why, but for him they 
might ere this have risen in arms t 
massacre all the friends of war and 
bloodshed; to hang all the advo. 
cates for capital punishments; to hi 
berate Bonaparte ; to crown Cobbett 
King of England ; and to divide the 
estates of the Old Unitarians between 
themselves and their brethren the 
Luddites. After which they would 
probably have changed the stapdard 
of faith and morality, by solemnly 
canonizing the German drama in 
place ofthe Holy Scriptures ! 

At a time when political offence 
are heavily visited; when the sut- 
picions of government are awake, and 
its power uncontrolled; it is te 
friendly work to give those suspicions 
a new direction. Especially did thi 
not become a brother, though he 
were an offended and an elder one. 
He might not rejoice at the birth of 
New Unitarianism, nor like ‘its f& 
tures; but they might have been 
criticised without holding it up to be 
blasted by the lightnings of authority. 
What js this accuser about? If he 
possess the feelings of humanity, there 
can no bitterer curse befal him, than 
the accomplishment of that which it 
is the obvious tendency of his char} 
of disaffection to produce. I, Sit 
for one, have always spoken my pe 
litical opinions the more freely 
cause on many points they were 5 
unlike those of many of my brethres, 
that none could connect them with 
our religious tenets. ‘Those 
are at the service of the 
tarian, or any body else, but I stall 
not make you responsible for 
pong Gladly, however, 

avow, and take the consequences 
of political herésies, much more ob- 


¢ 


school, and of its latest discipline, 
have been desirous of 
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of "&e. Who haye suspected 
this?) Who aré suspected? Where 
are the proofs? No man should have 
whispered such a suspicion without 
beng i and able to answer 
these questions. At such a time as 
the present, he who could give such 


culprits, if such there be, from the 
chapel to the Court of Justice, than 
to expose a whole sect to the evils of 
dark andundefined accusation. Who 
knows what ministers some may 
thinkare here intended? Who knows 
but that local circumstances may give 
apoigt to these inuendoes by which 
the character, usefulness, comforts, 
aud cts of a respectable man 
may be destroyed, and his personal 


iberty endangered ? 
this is done by one whose 
¢ ianity admits of no connexion 


with politics!’ Sir, I am no frien 

to the use of physical force, but 

love civil and religious liberty, and 
have not learned, like your Corre- 
spondent, by misapplying Scripture, 
to change the epistles of Paul into the 
Gospel according to Hobbes. How 
amusing bis aversion to Bonaparte, to 
whom, in certain circumstances, his 
political Christian prin- 
ciple have made him his as 
wellas your “ most humble servant |” 
Censures on a fallen or a banished 


- 


Sea analy from one who 
Should their fortunes change, he 
cou 


of 
that “Guia admits of ne con- 
tics, except that it 
eajoins that every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers.” Were Bonaparte 


Abbey, he would therefore be a 

loyal Were Peter Percu- 

Joey y Cut oe t's Chest ana 
in St. James’ 

bed repeal me i se e€ wou 


uu 
ead if in Downing Street Old Nick 


arab ha maxim 
a peaceable lives of its 
will arise in. the 


about its tendency to 
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It is wholly out of my power to 
ascertain the object of the Old Uni- 
tarian’s letter, or to account for the 
irritation and suspicion which pervade 
it; but I am satisfied that, as to what 
is most important in it, his assertions 
may be denied and his inferences dis- 


proved. 

W. J. FOX, 
——__ 

Letter from Mr. Fry to a Calvinistic 
Minister, on his want of Charity. 
Mr. Epiror, May 19, 1817. 
F the following letter, written on 

occasion of personally witnessin 
one of those specimens of bigoted 
harshness against Anti-Trinitarians, 
not unfrequent in the present day 
among some religious sects, shall ap- 
pear suitable to the design of your 
useful publication, perhaps its inser- 
tion will not be displeasing to some 
of your readers, at least to such of 
them as have had their ears assailed 
with the like demonstrations of de- 
termined hostility. It may be proper 
to observe that no answer to it has 
been received, though a week has 
elapsed since it was sent. Whether 
this omission is to be ascribed to an 
idea in the mind of the minister to 
whom the Jetter was addressed, that 
the remonstrance of an Unitarian on 
such a subject was not worthy of 4 
reply ; or to his feeling that the re- 
prehended though common outrage 
against charity and decorum could 
not be jastified, and that therefore he 
could not answer me without making 
some apology, which would be too 
rating to his orthodoxy, I cannot 
Bias My But having been informed 
that some remarks on my observations 
are to appear in one of the magazines 
devoted to the interests of Calvinistic 
tenets, | am induced to solicit the 
insertion of my letter in the Monthl 

Repository. R. F, 

Letter addressed to the Rev. T. W. 

Kidderminster, May 12, 1817. 
Sir, 

Last evening I attended the service 
at the Old Meeting, under an expec- 
tation of hearing Mr. B——-,. with 
whom I have been long Pr rgpe 
ro agen I 7 ot od pe 

ng aggrieved by a part of y 
discourse, I scarcely know yt fle 


Sale, Yan te 
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what you advanced concerning the 
necessity of Christ's coming to jadge 
the world for the purpose of testifying 
his eternal Deity, because you have 
au tuquestionable right to deliver 
doctrinal sentiments which you be- 
lieve to be true and important ; though 
I conceive such a representation to be 
inconsistent and at variance with the 
Holy Scriptures, which declare this 
great office to be sustained by him in 
consequence of his designation to it, 
or by the appointment of the suprene 
authority of his -God and Father. 
What | complain of is, your placing 
those of your fellow-christians who 
disbelieve the Deity of our Saviour, 
upon a level with the worst rejectors 
of revealed religion, by using the fol- 
lowing expressions, when speaking of 
the enemies of true piety who must 
receive condemnation in the last day: 
* Some there are who deny the Deity 
of Christ, some trample upon his 
blood, and some despise the whole 
system of his divine revelation.” This 


statement to me appears very disin- 
genuous, as it imports a refusal to 
admit those to be numbered among 
the disciples of our Lord who differ 
from yourself on this disputed point, 


the Deity of Christ; and it has an in- 
urious tendency on the minds of the 
earers, espectally the more ignorant 

sort, even to inspire them with si- 
milar illiberality. Such rash language 
indicates, what you would probably 
feel some reluctance more plainly to 
avow, that you are conscious of having 
formed an infallible judgment re- 
specting a doctrine which has been a 
subject of controversy among wise 
and g men it various ages. ‘To 
this [ may add, that it is preposterous 
to associate the deniers of Christ's 
Deity with despising infidels, because 
those who believe that he is in every 
dependent upon the only true 

God, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
regularly assemble together for divine 
worship according to the Christian 
revelation, and to hear its truths and 
precepts dispensed. So that they 
must either believe in the divine 
mission of Christ, and consequently 
esteem the Gospel as true and divine, 
or be mere hypocrites in their reli- 

»; the latter 
can berdly ; of which 


be your deliberate opinion 
of them, especially if you nar PY wp the 
defences 


able of Christianity which 
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some of them have pee With. 
out doubt your mind is fully persuaded 
that the doctrine for which you are 
so strenuous, of Christ's having « 
proper equality with the Father, is 
explicitly taught in the sacred wr. 
tings, and you value it highly as being 
essential to your doctrinal system, 
But it is not unworthy of avy Chris. 
tian to maintain his sentiments with 
charity for those who differ, as they 
have a right to judge for themselves, 
and may have substantial reasons for 
their dissent. However coufident you 
may be of the truth and importance 
of this notion, I am equally persuaded 
that it has no real foundation im the 
word of God, but that it ts a cor 
ruption derived from popery. 

n your present temper it & not 
likely that you will deign to enters 
place of worship used by Unitarians; 
perhaps you may disdain to peruse 
any of their treatises in vindication of 
their principles; but [ will venture to 
assert that in either case you would 
not meet with an instance of an Uni 
tarian’s so dishonouring himself and 
degrading his religion, as invidiously 
to unite descriptions which have 
kind of analogy. But supposing that 
on any occasion you had heard one of 
that sect, in his siatnengn zeal for 
his opinions, arrange the demers 
the bdle Deity of the God and Father 
of Jesus Christ, or ‘Trinitarians, the 
same lists with Deists, scoffing 
and tramplers on the blood of the 
Mediator, what would you have 
thought and felt? You would 
doubt pronounce this to be a specie 
of bigotry of which the avower 
to be ashamed. Reflect on your ma 
ner of classing characters, which per 
haps may be too familiar, and re 
that persons who have other views 
the Christian doctrine than 
which you profess, may have ie 
sensibility with yourself; as er 
tegrity of heart and uprightness " 
as you may be known to a te 
sincere and strong an attache J 
what they conceive to be @ i. 
truth; and as earnest a concermm 
witness the prevalence of their Pm 
ciples as you can entertain—thoug? 
the credulity of mankind wit ¥ 
to ce gpa Res nr 
mysteries, an r is 00> 
prejudices in favour of what 
tioned by worldly authority and pow 
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forbid their having equal success. 
Wishing that in future a spirit of 
Christian candour may have a due 
restraint upon your zeal, and render 
r labours in the Gospel of our 
common Master more worthy of ge- 
geral acceptance, and of cordial appro- 
bation, I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
RICHARD FRY. 
— 

Stourbridge, May 5, 1817. 
OUR Correspondent from this 
vicinity [p. 210], may be assured 
that no designed misrepresentation 
or accidental error occurred in the 
biographical memoir inserted in your 
blication for January last, relative 
to the late Rev. B. Carpenter. At 
the very time when he is represented 
as resuming the pastoral charge (Oct. 
12, 1806), he was officiating as a sup- 
during a vacancy; and at the 
close of his discourse on the morning 
of that day, delivered an address to 
the congregation which contains the 
following passage, alluding to an invi- 
tation which had been sent to him on 

the 10th September preceding : 

“I think it better not to give a de- 
cisive answer to it at present, but only 
to engage to supply this congregation 
in person or by proxy till Christmas.” 
This plan was adopted. Mr. Car- 
penter and Mr. Ward officiated during 
the remainder of the quarter. The 
vacancy was prolonged till the end of 
the first quarter of 1807, during which 
Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Scott per- 

the services as supplies, and 
became stated pastors from March 
th of that year. 

This statement not only agrees with 
facts well known to all whom they 
concern, but is engraved on the mo- 
hument erected to the memory of Mr. 


W.S. 
: ~~ 

W. n, near Taunton, 

Sir, May 9, 1817. 
OOKING some ‘time since into 
your Tenth Volume, I observed 
itory for November, 1815, 
# prospectus of a Greek and English 
Lexicon, by the Rev. John Jones. 
Having several times ordered the 
Work, and the bookseller repeatedly 
Feceivinig for answer that it is not yet 
pabliched ; give me leave to request 
that gentleman, by means of the 
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Repository, a few lines respecting the 
state of the work, and what time may 
possibly elapse before its appearance. 

Allow me also to make an inquiry 
after Dr. Lloyd's proposed pamphlet 
on the Greek Article, as connected 
with the Deity of Christ. Are the 
Unitarians to be gratified by its pub- 
lication ? 

G. B. 


— 

Sir, May 16, 1817. 
W: YUR Correspondent N. [p. 210], 

in his Essay on Vitality observes, 
“ whether it (the body), increases or 
decreases; whether it preserves all 
its members or is mutilated of them 
all, the rational principle is not in- 
jured, but in many instances streugth- 
ened by the loss of limbs ; all proving 
the complete distinction between body 
and mind,” 

This is an argument frequently pro- 
duced for the distinct nature ad in- 
destructibleness of the human soul: 
but I should not have expected to, see 
it produced by so philosophical an 
observer of natural history as your 
Correspondent. ‘The mutilation of the 
limbs affects not the rational principle 
any more than their decay by old age; 
for the plain reason that the rational 
principle is not there. How then 
does this fact prove a —a dis- 
tinction between body and mind? 
The seat of the sentient principle is 
the brain: ifthe brain continue sound, 
the faculties are sound even to ex- 
treme old age and in the hour of 
death; if the brain lose its healthful 
fibre, the faculties are prematurely 
enfeebled: if the brain be seriously 
injured, as by the concussion of a 
blow, the rational principle is injured, 
and mudness or idiocy ensues. The 
inference to be drawn is directly 
opposite to the conclusion drawn by 
your Correspondent. 

As N. argues the point on philo- 
sophical grounds, | make no use of 
the arguments which may be drawn 
from Scripture against this hypo- 
thesis of a vital principle distinct from 
man's physical organization. His 
position that “ organization alone is 
a mere machine wholly void of all 
sensation,” os begs the question : 
which is, whether Almighty power 
has not impressed — this nized 
matter with a principle of vi and 
a thinking faculty? 
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This poiat is, | think, proved, no 
less philosophically than scripturally, 
by b Priestley, in his “ Diaquisi- 
tions on Matter and Spirit :". where 
also may be seen a defence of the 
form and properties of that, which 
your Correspondent, in conformity 
with the popular physics, calls “ tert 
matter.” be 

— 
On Vitality. 
May 10th, 1817. 

Y former letter on this sub- 

ject, [p. 210), went to shew, 
that throughout all nature, every 
living body with whose origin we 
are acquainted, received its being 
by a two-fold instrumentality, and, 
that being «ab origine of a two-fold 
vature, and so continuing through 
life, the death and dissolution of the 
body did not necessarily involve in 
it a destruction of the vital animating 
principle. The purport of my pre- 
sent letter will be to shew from 
nature, marked distinctions between 
the body and the vital principle 
which animates it, the copclusion 
from which evidence must necessarily 
be, that it is the animating principle 
or mind, apd pot the organized borly, 
which constitutes the man. 

The commencement of al! animated 
existence, whether animal or vege- 
table, is so infinitely minute to the 
human eye, as to be wholly incapable 
of human observation ; yet to what- 
soever itude the being may at- 
tain in oak, the chesnut, the 
elephant or the mammoth, the whole 
is but the enlargement of this invisible 
atom, and of course but an addendum 
of liquid or solid matter accumulated 
by the organic secretions of the ani- 
mated being. In animal bodies, these 
are in a proportion of about one-sixth 
solid materials to five-sixths of liquid, 
and in vegetables of about three- 
fourths solid to one-fourth liquid, and 
even the small proportion of solid 
animalization is but accidental and 


its native elements, again to form other 
substances for fresh auunation. 
transitory, 


i 
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union attains to the firmness of 
maturity; it decreases also to the im. 
becility of age. It cannot stand sii 
at apy one moment of existence with. 
out corrupting ; the accessions by ihe 
secretion of the day push off the ex. 
ternal particles formerly secreted a 
worse than useless, when they haye 
ceased to give vigour and strength, 
How different is the animating prin. 
ciple; this inhabitant of the house of 
clay contivues throngh life! It is 
this gives identity to the body, ab 
ways at home; it recollects the a. 
dearments and afflictions of child. 
hood, the follies aud guities of youth, 
the reasonings and anxieties of man- 
hood, and the sound determinations 
frem the experience of age. The log 
of an eye or an ear, an arm or a leg, 
even a total dismemberment, whilst 
the yital organs are preserved, instead 
of reducing its powers have given 
strength to its energy, and enabled it 
to overcome, by its more posers 
exertions, that tendency to decompo 
sition which had begun in the 
before such dismemberment had taken 
place. 

Observe the opposite actions of 
body and of mind. By a slow and 
certain progress the body attains to 
maturity, and by an equally marked- 
out process it goes on progressively 
to decay. During the whole of this 
period, physiologists observe, that 
there is an unceasing strife betweea 
the vital power and the powers that 
govern inanimate bodies. In hea 
the contest is successful on the part 
of vitality: in disease it is doubtf 
In death the contest is ended ; hay 
is no longer able by its exertions to 
controul the mechanical and chymical 
laws of nature, though during life it 
had modified, influenced and altered 
their effects. After full maturity has 
taken pecs on the body by a com 


evelopement of the ee 









judgment : all its infirmities seem 
to be corporeal infirmities, or those 

ing from ce. Idiotism does 

appear ever to be in the mind; 
for on removing the corporeal im- 
pediment, the miud again manifests 
its former energies. That thereshould 
be this difference between the two 
we cannot be su at when we 
consider the difference of their compo- 
sition; the whole corporeal develope- 
ment manifests the fleeting nature of 
the materials of which it is formed. 
it is diseased when any particle of it 
is not passing away: detention for a 
moment beyond its due time is the 
commencement of all the maladies of 
life: such an ever-passing cause can- 
sot possibly be more than an instra- 
ment to the enduring and ever-im- 
proving principle of vitality, the seat 
of consciousness and knowledge, the 
mind or more justly the man, as being 
the only part that can feel happy in 
its own identity, and conscious of 
its Moo and present existence. 

at organization is only the in- 
strument of vitality, and that the 
peculiar principle of vitality has 
aseat or throne of action from 
whence by its energy, through the 
instrumentality of the organized sys- 
tem, it rules the whole animal fabric, 
is evident from the uses of the two 
sets of nerves, the cerebral and the 
sympathetic. in animals without 
vertebrie, the sympathetic appear to 
bethe only nerves, and the sole con- 
duits of the action of vegetable life. 
it is by them absorption, digestion, 
cireulation, secretion and nutrition are 


impression may be referred, whilst 
the peculiar point or theatre of vi- 
tility is exclusively the seat of 
thought, consciousness, determination 


In the animal system, the sympa- 
thetic nerves extend from ay “i 
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endowed with the most acute sensi- 
bility; and as they regulate all the 
offices of the viscera, such is their 
sensibility that bruises, wounds and 
disorders in the epigastic region will 
sometimes occasion such an intensity 
of pain, as not only to disorder the 
whole functions of life, but even to 
extinguish the vital powers. It is 
through them that life depends not 
on the fickleness of the mind: the 
heart, the stomach, the viscera, &c. 
&c., are all independent of the will. 
Wherever they tmite with the ce- 
rebral nerves, there, and only there, 
the mind has, according to such 
union, power over the nervous ac- 
tion: when internal inflammation 
takes place, the irritation is con- 
veved to the brain, and from the 
brain by an internal nervous sensation 
to the heart, and the organs of respi- 
ration. Wherever there is intensity 
of pain in any part of the body, the 
knowledge of it is conveyed by the 
sympathetic nerves to the cerebral, 
and by the cerebral to the seat of 
consciousness. By a pressure suffi- 
cient to deaden the action of the 
sympathetic nervein the part affected, 
though the disorder is not abated, the 
sensation of the existence of the dis- 
order ceases, by the —_ being im- 
mediately stopped, and proves by this 
consequence, that life is not actually 
present, if | may so express it, 
through all parts of the body, ro 
its action extends to all parts. Ifit 
was universally present, it must be 
at all times and under every cireum- 
stance ina state of consciousuess ; but 
it is evident from this circumstance, 
that when the commuiication with 
the affected part is interrupted, its 
consciousness respecting what passes 
in that part ceases. Nerves therefore 
are not mind, but instrantents for its 
use. 
It has been proved by @umerous 
experiments on animals, that whilst 
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munication beg cut off with the 
seat of government, the mind no 
longer has domimion over the parts 
beneath the mjured spinal marrow, 
ascending from vertebrae to verte- 
bre: in the manner, similar efforts 
follow each fresh injury, and yet life 
continues, apd consciousness also. 
Nor are the senses injured; but the 
moment the origiv of the eighth pair 
of nerves is touched, consciousness 
ceases, and death ensues. From these, 
and very many other experiments 
which have beeu made, a conclusion 
must necessarily be drawn, that no 
where is the seat of vitality and con- 
sciousness in the spinal marrow, or in 
the sympathetic nerves, but that these 
are all instruments used by the vital 
power; and that any injury done to 
them, or any of them, is no injury 
done to the vital principle itself, any 
farther than by rendering it unable to 
perform those functions which cannot 
be performed without the aid of the 
injured parts. Indeed, so far is it from 
being necessary to have the organized 
system perfect to enable vitality to act 
with its utmost vigour, that it will on 
the contrary be often found, that as 
pruning the plant has often revived it 
from the borders of death, so has the 
loss of limbs removed tumours and 
glandular swellings, and given to 
the whole system an energy before 
unknown to it. 

The seat of vitality is not, then, in 
the nervous system, neither is it in the 
brain. Monsieur Le Gallois opened 
the cranium of a young rabbit, and 
cutting the brain horizontally from 
before, he removed it backwards, and 
found he could thus remove, not only 
the cerebrum, but also the cerebellum, 
and even a part of the medulla ob- 
longata without interrupting perspi- 
ration; but when the origin of the 
eighth pair of nerves were included 
m the slige of the medulla oblongata, 
perspiration and respiration ceased ; 
life, therefore, must there commence. 
Humboldt, Halle and Perry, by order 
of the National Institute, examined 
and coufirmed @hese cxperiments. 
I have now beside me twenty-four 
cases, in whieh the brain has in al- 
most every part been injured, without 
destroying life or sensibility; and 
some farther cases, in which the 
whole of the brain has been destroyed, 
without the individual's sensibility 





being affected. Life, therefore, cop. 
nected with consciousness, that vital 
principle which is the animating mind, 
and may be said to constitute the 
individual man, is not in the cerebral 
more than in the sympathetic nerves, 
neither is it in the brain. Whatever 
it be, or which may be the exact and 
precise point from which it acts 
though we may be unable to say with 
absolute certainty, there appears at 
least to be full and sufticient evidence 
to conclude it is not flesh, nor 
blood, nor bones, but something dis 
tinct from these, and possessing a 
capability of unknown endurance, 
and unceasingly progressive improve- 
ment; it never passing away like the 
body, but during its mortal existence 
increasing in strength and judgment, 
and therefore is that which is to con- 
stitute man’s future identity. 
N, 


a 


Restriction of the Term Unitarian. 


[Extract from a Letter from Philadelphia, 
dated Sept. 25, 1816. 


HAVE often regretted that Mr, 

Lindsey, Dr. Priestley, and othen, 
have restricted the term Unitarias 
to the believers in the humanity 
of Christ. I know it is alleged that 
Arians, to be consistent with ther 
principles, ought to worship Jesus 
Christ; but admitting the correctness 
of this deduction, and that they are 
inconsistent, still, as they address only 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, their worship and ours is pre 
cisely the same, and they are real and 
practical Unitarians. It does not 
appear to be currect to judge out 
brethren according to our views, 
contrary to their avowed declarations 
We complain, and with reason, whes 
we are classed with infidels ; yet the 
reputed orthodox may say with 
plausibility that although we call ou 
selves Christians, and imagine that we 
are entitled to the name of Christie 
it does not properly belong t . 
because, according to ther views 
Christianity, we deny its most al 
portant truths. They do not. que 
tion our sincerity, but will net 
us to decide for ourselves: Meta 
be unable to reconcile the ith the 
Jesus Christ is our Maker, ¥ 
refusal to pay him divine honow'ss 
there are persons who are sincerely 
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that all this is perfectly 
consistent with Scripture and reason. 
Surely it is enough to say that in our 
view of these matters there is incon- 
sistency in this, and that were we, 
with our opinions and convictions, to 
act aw our Arian brethren do, we 
should he guilty of criminal neglect 
in not worshipping our Lord. The 
same process of reasoning is appli- 
cable to what has been called “ Chris- 
tian idolatry.” Surely no idolatrous 
rites can be Christian. phe equal 
propriety we might speak of Christian 
ition, Christian falsehood, theft, 
ke. If ley Christian idolatry is meant 
the idolatry of Christians, the tan- 
guage is not warranted by the 
New Testament. Before we thus de- 
nounce aad call names, we ought to 
ascertain our own infallibility, if not 
as to se at least as to faith. We 
may perfectly correct in sayin 
that the worship of Jesus Christ, » 
of any other being except the One 
God and Father of all, would in us 
be an act of daring and presumptuous 
i to the divine law, and 
that we should stand self-condemned ; 
but in no part of the New Testament 
which lam acquainted with, is there 
either a command, a direction, or 
license to an Now we to call his 
' an wdolater: against judging 
him there are many b crerb nay 
some very solemn admonitions. 


~<a 
Dr. Barret* and the Dublin Mann- 


sertpt. 
(From « Narrative of a Residence in Ire- 
land daring the Summer of 1814 and 


thet of 1815. By Anne Plumptre,” 
4, 1817, Pp. 19, 20.) 4 


MONG the greatest curiosities 
im the library (of Trinity Col- 
Dublin), is a work executed by 


ieee 








* Miss Plum 
ptre, who has so freel 
drawa the character of this wedihceaa 
tm seems not to have been aware 
rank in the University. He is 


tseribed in the Biographical Dictionary 
jn Feliow of Trio. Col. and Pro- 


com the Zodiac, and the 
He Were intended to promote. Svo. 


on the Earli he 
ma Bein. Bro. ‘aa Part of t 





Dr. Barret and the Dublin Manuseript. $45 


Dr. Barret, one of the Fellows of 
the College, a very remarkable cha- 
racter, iu whom a passion for books 
and learning even rises above another 
very prevailing feature, the love of 
money. In looking over the mano- 
scripts, he discovered one which, upon 
a close inspection, he perceived to be 
written over another of much older 
date, the former writing having beeu 
effaced, though not so effectually but 
that faint traces of it were discernible, 
He immediately applied himself to 
making out as much of the original 
manuscript as could be deciphered, 
and succeeded so far as to ascertain 
it to be a Greek manuscript of St. 
Matthew's Gospel. He has since had 
the text printed as far as sufficient 
remains of the qharacters can be 
traced to admit of it, for some are 
wholly effaced, supplying the blanks 
with points. In front of the page, 
it is printed in a fac-simile of the 
original characters, and on the back, 
in those of the modern Greek. The 
whole has been a work of immense 
labour; but from the peculiar turn 
of the Doctor's mind, has afforded 
him no less gratification than toil. 
This gentleman never stirs beyond 
the college walls, excepting twice in 
the year to the Bank, which is close 
by, to receive his half-yearly divi- 
dends, an oftice which he would not 
on any consideration depute to ano- 
ther; and on an annual visit with 
the board to the college observatory 
at Dunsink, four miles from Dublin. 
The consequence of this secluded life 
is excessive simplicity of manuers and 
utter ignorance of the world. Le has 
been forty years Fellow, and for 
many years his fellowship has pro- 
duced an income of £2000 a year, of 
which he, perhaps, scarcely spends 
twenty pounds, excepting in books, 
of these he buys a great number, and 
often very expensive ones. At the 
same time, his penuriousvess in other 
respects is sol that were not his 
dinner provided free of expense by 
the College, he would run some 
hazard of being starved. His memory 
is astonishing: not long since, ia 
answer to some question which was 
asked him, he not only ran over a 
list of all the gentlemen who had 
been vosts and vice-provosts of 
the colle since its foundation, but 
gave every circumstance attending 
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the election of each individual. He 
knows every book that has been 
brought into the library since he 
became Fellow. 

nr 

Sir, June 2nd, 1817. 

N your very just and useful ac- 

count of Mary Ryaa's deplorable 
case, in your department for Intel- 
ligence, in the last No. [p. 314,) you 
have named three elder heroines, who 
risqued every thing in obedience to 
natural affection. The case of Ma- 
dame Lavalette is recent; Lord 
Byron has given it wide circulation 
and permanence amongst the English 
people, by his beautiful stanzas on 
her conjugal virtue: | wish he or 
some other of our bards would com- 
mit the name of Mary Ryan to never- 
dying song. 

Mrs. Walkinshaw has been intro- 
duced to the knowledge of the public, 
by the biographer of Lord Kames, 
whose account is as follows: “ Mr. 
Walkinshaw having been engaged in 
both the rebellious, 1715 and 1745, 
was confined for some time in the 
castle of Stirling, from whence he 
escaped by the courage and address 
of lis wife, a sister of Sir Hugh 
Paterson, of Bannockburn, who ex- 
changed clothes with him, and re- 
mained a prisover in his stead. This 
remarkable woman, splendida mendaz, 
ét tn omne avum nobilis, lived to the 
age of ninety, in the full possession of 
her faculties and of the esteem of all 
who knew her.” Tytler's Memoirs, 
Xc. Svo. tnded, 1814. Vol. L. p. 2. 
Vole. 

Of Lady Nithsdale 1 know of no 
cood account, and should be glad to 
he referred to some book which re- 
lates her magnanimous adventure. 
Sir James Mackintosh, in the debate in 
the House of Commons, on the 7th of 
May, described her as the wife of the 
Larl; but Smollett in his History of 
England (8vo. 1803. II. 338,) seems 
to consikler her as his mother: “ Niths- 
dale,” he says, “ made his escape in 
woman's apparel, furnished and con- 
veyed to him by his own mother.” The 
relation in my copy of Howell's Me- 
duila (Svo. 12th ed. 1766 (by a typo- 
graphical error 1666] p. 503) is as 
follows :—* the Lord Nithsdale found 
means to escape out of the Tower, 
disguised as a woman in a riding- 





Mary Ryan.—Extracts from Friends’ Writings 


hood, the night before the execy 
tion.” 

Perhaps some of your cor 
dents can clear up this matter: and 
having pen in hand, | beg leave to 
ask whether any certain informatio, 
has been received in England of the 
place to which Lavalette fled on his 
escape, so honourable to the Br. 
tish triumvirate, Wilson, Bruce and 
Hutchinson, or of that in which be 
now is? 

CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
— 
Birmingham, 7th of 4th Mo. 1817 


T was with some degree of sur. 

prise that I observed in a late 
Number of the Monthly Repository, 
[X1. 595,)] an attempt to prove that 
the early members of the Society o 
Friends were Unitarians. 

Being myself a member of that 
Society, and having endeavouredteob- 
tain a correct knowledge of its priv- 
ciples, by a perusal of its publica 
tions, I thmk that such an opinion & 
not founded in truth. lL therefor 
annex some extracts from the wo 
tings of its early and most approved 
members, which I think clearly aud 
unequivocally prove, that they be 
lieved in the Divinity or Deity of 
Jesus Christ, although they rejected 
the idea of three distinct and separate 
persons, and also the term Trinity, ® 
not to be found in the Sacred Wn: 
tings. With “respect to Witham 
Penn's “ Sandy Foundation Shaken, 
ona review of the circumstances under 
which it was composed, it appears te 
me to have. been written on the 
negative side of the question only, 
and -the sentiments advanced in the 
apology* for that work, published * 
few months aterwards, confirm me 
in this opinion. Indeed W. Pen 
himself, about five years afterwards 
asserts that this was the case. (5€ 
12th extract annexed.) 

In judging of the seutiments of 
any writer whose publications 
numerous, | couceive we should! 


confine ourselves to one composites 
only; for if this mode of a | 
were fair and correct, it would 


difficult task to adduce numerous && 
tracts from the works of professed 


la 





© Innocency with her Open Feee 





Trinitarians, which no Unitarian 
would disapprove —but which not- 
withstanding were written by those 
who believed in the Athanasian 
Creed. It is therefore, | think, un- 
candid, to put that construction upon 
an author's writings which he hingself 
disavow's. 

The writer of the paragraph alluded 
to, considering that in reference to 
Unitarianism “it is a purely historical 

"| hope that the extracts 
| have adduced, will, as it relates to 
the Society of Friends, set the question 
at rest. I have no wish by what I 
have written, to excite any thing like 
controversy ; my object and earnest 
wish is to allay it, as | fear it must 
be acknowledged in the words of a 
late writer,* that on subjects like 
these, “ it is usually a trial of dex- 
terity, rather tlran of virtue.” 

| would therefore be understood as 

producing the extracts merely as 
“historical evidence” —and in justice 
to the society, being myself of opinion 
that, waving the discussion of specula- 
tive subjects, uninfluential on our lives, 
it should be our primary concern, 
our most earnest engagement, to regu- 
late our conduct by the sublime pre- 
cepts and divine spirit of the Gospel. 
B. 


EXTRACTS. 

From the Yearly Meeting Epistles. 
1. WE tenderly salute you all in our 
wi Jesus Christ, and _ blessed 

uniou of his precious life; who hath 

eminently appeared amongst us, &c. 

Blessed be his glorious name for 

ever! 1601. 

% To our dear and tenderly be- 
loved * mee and brethren Pe our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


This, our solemn Yearly Meeting, 
wendeth greeting and salutation in 
hom who is our life, in whom our 

union, ce and safety, for 
ever stand, lessed, praised and 
renowned be his most glorious power 
ad excellent name; to whom be 
espeed dominion, in and over his 

church and heritage, for ever 
wdever. 1695. 

8 The faithful witness, the first- 
vate from the dead, the Prince 
vn kings of the earth. Unto him 


~* Thomas Prichard. 
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that loved and washed us from our 
sius in his own blood, be glory and 
dominion for ever. 1697. 

4. Dear and well-beloved friends 
aud brethren in Christ Jesus, 

We tenderly salute you in his dear 
love and life, whereby we were made 
alive unto him, and hitherto helped 
and preserved, to be a_ peculiar 
people to his praise and glory, who 
hath called us out of darkness into his 
marvellous light. Blessed be _ his 
glorious name and power for ever. 
1700. . 

5. To whom (Christ) be “ glory and 
dominion for ever and ever.” 1706, 

6. Our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom, with the 
Father, be glory and dominion for 
ever. 1712. 

And in several Epistles since that 
time. 

From Georer Fox. 

7. And we know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us a 
mind to know him which is true, 
and we are in him that is true; mark, 
that is, in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This same is very God and eternal 
life, and this we the people of God, 
in scorn called Quakers, do witness. 

Doctrinals, p. 446, 


8. The priest of Drayton, the 
town of my birth, whose name was 
Nathaniel Stevens, asked me, why 
Christ cried out upon the cross, “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” And why he said, “ if it 
be possible let this cup pass from me ; 
yet not my will, but thine bedone,”” | 
told him at that time the sins ofall man- 
kind were upon him, and their ini- 
quities and transgressions, with which 
he was wounded; which he was to 
bear, and to be au offering for, as he 
was man; but died not, as he was 
God: so, in that he died for all men, 
tasting death for every man, he was 
an offering for the sinus of the whole 
world, 1645. 


Journal, p. 3. Srd edition. 


9. The apostle, speaking of the 
fathers, saith, “ of whom as concern- 
ing the flesh Christ came, who is 
God over all, blessed for ever, Amen.” 
This was the apostle’s doctrine to the 
church then, which we do witness, 
both as to his flesh, and as he was 
God. 

A testimony of what we believe of 
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Christ—both as he was God, and as 
he was man.—Abont 1675. 


From Witisram Penn. 

10. Thou must not, reader, from my 
uerying thus, conclude we do deny 
glorious three which bear re- 
cord in Heavén; the Father, Word, 
and Spirit; neither the infinity, eter- 
nity, and divinity of Jesus Christ; 
for that we know he is the mighty 

God. Guide Mistaken, 1668. 


11. After quoting some Scripture 
texts, in which Christ is called the 
Saviour: be says, “ From which I 
éonclude Christ to be God; for if 
none can save, or be styled properly 
a Saviour but God; and yet that 
Christ is said to save, and properly 
called « Saviour, it inust needs follow 
that Christ the Saviour is God.” 
Again—*“ Io short, this conclusive 
argument for the proof of Christ the 
Saviour's being God, should certainly 

rsuade all sober persons of my 

ency, ad. my adversaries’ ma- 
lice. He that is the everlasting wis- 
dom, the divine power, the irue 
light, the only Saviour, the creating 
word of all things (whether visible 
or invisible) and their apholder, by 
his own power, is, without contra- 
diction, God. Bat all these qualifica- 
tions and divine properties are, by 
the concurrent testimonies of Scrip- 
ture, ascribed to the Lord Jesus 
Christ: therefore, without a scruple, 
I call, and believe him really to be, 
the mighty God.” 

Fnnocency with her Open Face, 1660. 

12. At the time of our disputation 
with T. D., T. V., T. D., and W. M., 
at the Spittle, being engaged in the 
negative concerning the common doc- 
trine of distinct and separate per- 
sonality, he, T. F., and some others, 
fell into great intimacy with us, &c. 
&e. When my book intitled “ The 
Sandy Foundation Shakeu,* came out, 
&e. these men, at least T. F., was 
ready to believe me nearer akin to 
them, then God knows, | was; that 
is to my, it denying the Divinity of 
Christ. At this time what would he 
not have done for me, if | might have 
believed him! and ia reality the man 
was wouderfuliy taken; but which 
Was grievous, he was shamefully mis- 
taken; ead when he c to read 
my coulession to Ch.dt's eternal 

im my little book, eutitied 


Extracts from Friends’ Writings. 





“ Innocency. with her open Face,” 
(though he had another, called “ The 
Guide Mistaken,” that, p. 28, abua. 
dantly doth the same, which wa 
writ, and read by him before the 
“Sandy Foundation” was t 

of,) he deserted me, broke all bonds 
of friendship, &c. &e. He would 
have it a retraction, Ac. &e. And 
though I sought his friendly be- 
haviour, &c. &e. yet so invincible 
was his displeasure, that there was 
vo holding for me of his good will, 
and believing Christ to be God.* 

13. Reader, thou plainly seest that 
they believe the light to be divine, 
and the Scriptures to be of divine 
authority ; that they own the Serip- 
ture Trinity or Holy Three, of Fe 
ther, Word, and Spirit, to be truly 
and properly one ; that Christ is God, 
and that Christ is man; that he came 
im the flesh, died, and rose again, 
ascended, and sits at God's right 
hand, the only sacrifice and mediator 
for man’s happiness. 

Key opening the Way to every Co 
pacity, fe. 16092. 

14. We believe him (Clirist) ac 
cording to Scripture, to be the Son of 
Abraham, David, and Mary, after 
the flesh; and also God over all, 
blessed for ever. 

Testimony to the Truth of God. 18. 

15. Even so come Lord Jesus, and 
more and more set up thy kingdom 
in the souls of the children of men; 
that the holy will of thy Father may 
be done in earth: that mercy and 
truth, righteousness and peace may 
embrace and kiss each other ; 90 shall 
the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdoms of the Lord, and of 
his Christ, who is God over all 
blessed for ever. 

Conclusion of a Reply to « nameless 

Author. 


From Roserrrt Baretay. 

16. Among the —— know 
the Socinians are great 
tothe Scriptures, and in words exalt 
them as much as any other people) 
and yet it is strange to see how, that 
not only in many things they ate bt 
agreeable to them, but in some of thes 
chief principles quite contrary ha 
their denying the Divinity of 
which is as expressly mentioned s@*Y 


. ibe 
* As this passage is rather long 
original, I have made a few bresksin't 
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be, “and the word was God,” 
poet also in denying his being 
inning, against the very 
aeret Sohn i. and divers 


as falsely deny the same’? Answer, 
# Aud the word was God." 

« Whose are the fathers, and of whom 
as concerning the flesh Christ came, 
who is over all, God blessed for ever.” 

Catechism, 1673. 


17. After quoting the texts, “ No 
man knoweth the Father, but the Son, 
or heto whom the Son will reveal him:”’ 
—*lam the way, the truth, and the 
life: no man cometh unto the Father 
but by me ;"—he adds, “ Hence he is 
fitly called the mediator betwixt God 

man. For having been with God 

from all eternity, being himself God, 

and also in time partaking of the nature 

of man, through him, is the goodness 

and love of God conveyed to mankind, 

and by him again man receiveth aud 
partaketh of these mercies.” 
Apology, Lat. 1676. 

Eng. 1678, p. 10. 


18. His (John Brown's) next per- 
version is yet more gross and abusive, 
p. 238, where from my denying 
“ That we equal ourselves to that holy 
man, the Lord Jesus Christ, &c. in 
whom the falness of the Godhead 
dwelt bodily ;" he concludes, “ I affirm 
him to be no more than a holy man ; 
and because I use the words plenitudo 
Divinitatis, that | deny his Deity, which 
an abominable falsehood. | detest 
that doctrine of the Socinians, and 
deny there is any ground for their dis- 

; and when I confess him to be 
* holy man, I deny him not to be God, 
as this man most inj would in- 
sinuate; for I confess him to be really 
both true God, and true man.” 
to John Brown's Examina- 
tion of his Apology. 

From Ricnarp Crariper. 
19. We de also believe that he 
(Chest) was and is both God and man, 
ful union, not a God by 
or office, as some hold, nor 
by the assumption of a human 


oaly, without a reasonable soul, 


bad ; ner that the was 
up of the as a 
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third sort grossly fancy; but God un- 
created. 
An Essay on the Doctrine of Christ's 
Satisfaction for the Sins of Mankind. 


20. We distinguish between a Scrip- 
ture Trinity, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, which we unfeignedly believe; 
and that humanly devised Trinity of 
three distinct and separate persons, 
which we receive not; because the 
Holy Scriptures make no mention of 
it. 
Same Work. 
From Sewen’'s History. 
(Ed. 1795.) 

21. When the priest (Geo. Brooks) 
was speaking of the Trinity, T. Salt- 
house had asked him, where that word 
was to be found in the Scriptures; 
saying farther, “ 1 know no such 
Scripture that speaks of the three per- 
sons in the Trinity; but the three 
that the Scripture speaks .of, are the 
Father, the Son, aud the Holy Ghost, 
and these Three areOne.” Page 211, 
(1655) Vol. I. 


22. Extract from a Paper printed in 
1693, entitled “ The Christian Doc- 
trine, and Society of the People called 
Quakers, cleared,” &c. 

We sincerely profess faith in God 
by his only begotten Son Jesus Christ, 
as being our light and life, our only 
way to the Father, and also our only 
mediator and advocate with the Father. 

That God created all things; he made 
the worlds, by his Son Jesus Christ, 
he being that powerful and living word 
of God by whom all things were made ; 
and that the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Spirit are one, in divine Being 
inseparable ; one true, living, and eter- 
nal God blessed for ever. 

Wesincerely confess (and believe in) 
Jesus Christ, both as he is true God, 
and perfect man, &c. : 

That divine honour and worship is 
due to the Son of God; and that he 
is, in true faith to be prayed unto, and 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
called upon, (as the primitive Chris- 
tians did) because of the glorious union 
or oneness of the Father and the Son, 
&e. Page +~ and 546, Vol. II. 3 

Si y an 
gned by George Whitehead 

P.S. L have to ise for occu- 
pying so’much room, in the words 
of a writer whom I have before 
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quoted, * “ the trouble of transcribing 
prevents the accumulation of extracts, 
(which might be carried to the extent 
of a folio volume,) of matter illustrative 
of the sentiments of the primitive 
Quakers, in which no Unitarian could 


possibly unite.” 
rr 


Sir, May 22, 1817. 


WAS at the time when it first ap- 

peared in your Magazine, [XI. 
578,] much pleased with and interested 
in the success of Doctor Thomson's 
admirable plan of establishing funds, 
to be subscribed in small weekly or 
quarterly sums, by the members of 


our numerous churches, for the pur- 
pose of assisting poor congregations in 
carrying on their worship, building 
chapels, supporting aged ministers, and 
other Unitanan purposes; and | hardly 
need say how highly gratified, to find 
his ideas so judiciously acted upon 
by our brethren at Birmingham and 
Swansea. | earnestly and confidently 
hope that this excellent example will 
be followed without a single exception, 
by the members of every place of Uni- 
tarian worship in the island: it will 
be a present hy of union amongst 
us, and a most powerful means of pro- 
moting the great cause, from which all 

whe, justly appreciate the efficacy of 
the “ truth as it is in Jesus,” look for 

the reformation of the Christian, and 

the conversion of the Jewish and Hea- 

then world. 

Unitarians seem hitherto to have 
worked only by hand ; and though some 
have laboured hard, and done muc h, 
still the business has been imperfectly 
and heavily carried on. But the ge- 
neral adoption of this admirable plan, 
will set a powerful machine in motion, 
which will execute all that we want, 
by the assistance of all, and without 
requiring the painful exertion of any. 

[ am, with ardent wishes for the spread 
of genuine Scripture doctrines, 
M. H. 
a 

The Spaniard’s Letters from FE nyland. 

(Continued from p. 284.) 
fp English Clergy—Cierical Traders. 
FEMIE sermon is real, not recited, 

_ hor delivered extemporaneously ; 
which is one main difference between 
the rewuler Euglish clergy and the 
sevtorites. It has become a branch of 
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trade to supply the priests with dis. 
courses, and sermons may be bespoken 
upon any subject, at prices propor. 
tioned to the degree of merit required, 
which is according to the rank of the 
congregation to whom they are to be 
addressed. Owe clergyman of Cam. 
bridge has assisted lis weaker bre. 
thren, by publishing outlines whieh 
they may fill up, and which he calls 
skeletons of sermons; another of higher 
rank, to accommodate them still far. 
ther, prints discourses at full, in the 
writteu alphabet, so as to appear like 
manuscript to such of the congre- 
gation as may chance to see them, 
The manuscripts of a deceased clergy- 
man are often advertised for sale, and 
it is usually added to the notice, that 
they are warranted original; that is, 
that no other copies have been sold, 
which might betray the secret. These 
shifts, however, are not resorted to by 
the more respectable clergy ; it is not 
uncommon for these to enter into 4 
commercial treaty with their friends of 
the profession, and exchange their com- 
positions. But even with this rem 
forcement, the regular stock is usually 
but scanty; and if the memory of the 
parishioners be good enough to last 
two years, or perhaps half the time, 
they recognise their old acquaintance 
at their regular return. 

If, however, this custom be bur- 
thensome to one part of the clergy, 
they who have enough talents to sup- 
port more vanity fail not to profit by 
it, and London is never without a cer- 
tain number of popular preachers. 
am not now speaking of those who are 
popular among the sectarians, or be- 
caust they introduce sectarian doctrines 
into the church; but of that specific 
character among the regular English 
clergy, which is here denominated a 
popular preacher. You may wellima 
gine, that, as the tree is known by its 
fruits, I have not a Luis de Grat 
nor an Antonio Vieyra to describe. 
Threadbare garments of religious Pe 
verty, eyes weakened by incessant 
tears of contrition, or of pious love, 


and cheeks withered by fasting and pe- 
nitence, would have few charms 

that part of the congregation for whom | 
the popular’ preacher of London cur’ 
his forelock, studies gestures 
looking-glass, takes lessons from 
stage-player in his chamber, rin 
plays his white hand and white 
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kerchief inthe pulpit. The discourse 
is in character with the orator; no- 
ing to rouse a slumbering consci- 
ence, nothing to alarm the soul at a 
sense of its danger, no ditliculties ex- 
to confirm the wavering, no 
mighty teuths enforced to rejoice the 
fiithful,—to look for theology here 
would be * seeking pears from the elm ; 
—only a little smooth morality, such 
as Turk, Jew, or Infidel, may listen to 
without offence, sparkling with meta- 
phorsand similes, and rounded off with 
a text of Scripture, a scrap of poetry, 
or, better than either, a quotation from 
Ossian, —T'o haveaclergy exempt from 
the frailties of human vature is impos- 
sible; but the true church has effec- 
tually secured hers from the vanities 
of the world. We may sometimes have 
togrieve, because the wolf has put on 
the shepherd's cloak, but never can 
have need to blush at seeing the mon- 
key in it. 

These gentlemen have two ends in 
view; the main one is to make a for- 
tune by marriage,—one of the evils 
thisof a married clergy. It was for- 
meriva doubt whether the red coat or 
the black one, the soldier or the priest, 
had the best chance with the ladies : 
if, on the one side, there was valour, 
there was learning on the other; but 
ance volunteering has made scarlet so 
common, black carries the day ;—ce- 
duntarma toga. ‘The customs of En- 
gland do not exclude the clergyman 

any species of amusement; the 
popular preacher is to be seen at the 
theatre and at the horse-race, bearing 
his part at the concert and the ball, 


waking his court to old Jadies at the - 


lable, and to young ones at the 

rd: and in this. way, if he 

does but steer clear of any flagrant 

enme or irregularity, (which is not 

always the case, for this order, in the 

hierarchy, has had more than 

one Lucifer,) he generally succeeds in 

}some widow, or waning spin- 

ster, wit ewaightier charms than youth 
beauty. 

His other object is to obtain what is 

e¢ alectureship in some wealthy 

+ that is, to preach an evening 

oo on Sundays, at a later hour 

; the regular service, for which the 

Se mioners pay by a subscription. As 

~_' #an addition to the established ser- 
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vice, at the choice of the people, and sup- 
ported by them at a voluntary expense, 
the appowtment is in their hands as a 
thing distinct from the cure; it is de- 
cided by votes, and the election usually 
produces a contest which is carried on 
with the same ardour, and leaves be- 
hind it the same sort of dissension 
among friends and neighbours, as a 
contested election for parliament. But 
the height of the popular preacher's 
ambition is to obtain a chapel of his 
own, in which he rents out pews and 
single seats by the year: and here he 
does not trust wholly to his own ora- 
torical accomplishments ; he will have 
a finer-tuned organ than bis neighbour, 
singers better trained, double doors, 
and stoves of the newest construction, 
to keep it comfortably warm. I met 
one of these chapel-proprietors in com- 
pany; self-complacency, good humour, 
and habitual assentation to every body 
he met with, had wrinkled his face 
into a perpetual smile. He said he 
had lately been expending all his ready 
money nemenous punpenens this he 
afterwards explained as meaning that 
he had been fitting up his chapel; 
«and I shall think myself very badly 
off,” he added, “ if it does not bring 
me in fifty per cent.” 


8. Frequent Executions for Forgery. 

The frequent executions for forgery 
in England are justly cotisidered by 
the humane and thinking part of the 
people, as repugnant to justice, shock- 
ing to humanity, and disgraceful to 
the nation. Death has been the uni- 
form punishment in every case, though 
it is scarcely possible to conceive a 
crime capable of so many modifications 
of guilt in the criminal. The most 
powerful intercessious have been made 
for mercy, and the most powerful ar- 
guments urged in vain; uo instance 
has ever yet been known of pardon. 
A Doctor of Divinity was executed 
for it in the early part of the present 
reign, who, though led by prodigality 
to the commission of the deed for 
which he suffered, was the most use- 
ful as well as the most popular of all 
their preachers. Any regard to his 
clerical character was, as you may 
well suppose, out of the question in 
this land of schism, yet est entrea- 
ties were made in his behalf. The fa- 
mous Dr. Johnson, of whom the En- 
glish boast as the great ornament of 











































































































































































































































































































































his age, and as one of the best and 
wisest men whom their country has 
ever produced, and of whose piety it 
will be sufficient praise to say that he 
was almost a Catholic,—he strenuously 
exerted himself to procure the pardon 
of this unfortunate man, on the ground 
that the punishment exceeded the 
measure of the offence, and that the 
life of the offender might usefully be 
in retirement and penitence. 
ousands who had been benefited by 
ng petitioned that mercy 
might be shewn him, and the Queen 
herself interceded, but in vain. Da- 
ring the interval between his trial and 
his execution, he wrote a long poem, 
entitled Prison Thoughts; a far more 
extraordinary effort of mind than the 
poem of Yi‘lon, composed under si- 
milar circumstances, for which, in an 
age of less humanity, the life of the 
author was spared. Had the punish- 
ment of Dr. Dodd been proportioned 
to his offence, he would have been no 
object of pity ; but when he suffered 
the same death as a felon or a mur- 
derer, compassion overpowered the 
sense of his guilt, and the people uni- 
versally regarded him as the victim of 
a law inordinately rigorous. It was 
long believed that his life had been 
preserved by connivance of the execu- 
tioner; that a waxen figure had been 
buried in his stead, and that he had 
been conveyed over to the Continent. 
More have suffered for this 
offence since the law has been enacted 
than for any other crime. In all other 
cases palliative circumstances are al- 
lowed their due weight; this alone is 
the sio for which there is no remission. 
No allowance is made for the pressure 
of want, for the temptation which the 
facility ofthe fraud holds out, nor for the 
difference between offences against na- 
tural or against political law. More 
merciless than Draco, or than those 
inquisitors who are never mentioned 
in this country without an abhorrent 
i ar of real or wacied huma- 
nity, the commercial legislators of 
ay: are satisfied with nothing but 
the life of the offeader who sins against 
the Bank, which is their Holy of Holies. 
They sacrificed for this offence one of 
the ablest engravers in the kingdom, 
the imvengor of the dotted or chalk 
ving. A mechanic has lately 
suGered who had made a machine to 
go without horses, and proved its suc. 


his 
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cess by travelling in it himself abou 
forty leagues. A man of respectable 
family and unblemished conduct has 
just been executed in Lreland, because, 
when reduced by unavoidable misfor. 
tunes to the utmost distress, he cum. 
mitted a forgery to relieve his family 
from absolute want. 
9. Miserable =o of the Englisd 
oer 


The beadsman at the convent door 
receives a blessing with his pittance, 
but the poor man here is made to feel 
his poverty as a reproach ; his scanty 
relief is bestowed ungraciously, and 
ungraciously received; there js neither 
charity in him that gives, vor grati- 
tude in him that takes. Nor is this 
the worst evil: as each parish) is bound 
to provide for its own poor, an endles 
source of oppression and litigation 
arises from the necessity of keeping 
out all as likely to become 
chargeable. We talk of the liberty of 
the English, and they talk of their 
own liberty ; but there is no liberty in 
England for the poor. They are no 
longer sold with the soil, it is true; 
but they cannot quit the soil, if there 
be any probability or suspicion that 
age or infirmity may disable them. If 
in such a case they endeavour to re 
move to some situation where they 
hope more easily to maintain them- 
selves, where work is more plentiful, 
or provisions cheaper, the overseer 
are alarmed, the intruder is appre 
hended as if he were a criminal, and 
sent back to his own parish. Whier- 
ever a pauper «ies, that parish must be 
at the cost of his funeral: instances 
therefore have not been wanting, of 
wretches in the last of disease 
having been hurried away in an open 
cart upon straw, and dying upon the 
road. Nay, even women in the very 
pains of labour have been driven out, 
and have peri ed ‘by ‘the wey 


because the birth-place of the 

would be its parish. Such acts dont 

pass without reprebension ; but #° 

adequate punishment can be 

and the root of the evil lies in the laws. 
When volunteer forces were 
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Many causes have contributed to 
the meerease of thisevil. ‘lhe ruinous 
wars of the present reign, and the op- 
pressive system of taxation pursued by 
the late premier, are among the prin- 
apa. But the manufacturing system 
is the main cause ; it is the mevitable 
tendency of that system to multiply 
the number of the poor, and to make 
them vicious, diseased, and miserable. 

To answer the question conceruing 
the comparative advantages of the 
savage and social states, as Rousseau 
has done, is to commit high treason 
against humav rature, and blasphemy 
against Omniscient goodness ; but they 
who say that society ought to stop 
where it is, and that it has no further 
amelioration to expect, do not less 
blaspheme the one, aud betray the 
other. ‘The improvements of society 
never reach the poor: they have been 
stationary, while the higher classes 
were progressive. ‘The gentry of the 
land are better lodged, better accom- 
modated, better educated than their 
ancestors; the poor man lives in as 
poor a dwelling as bis forefathers when 
they were slaves of the soil, works as 
hard, is worse fed, and not better 
taught. His situation, therefore, is 
relatively worse. There is, indeed, 
no insuperable bar to his rising into a 
higher order —his children may be 

», merchants, or even nobles 

—but this political advantage is no 

amendment of his actual state. The 

conceivable state for man is, that 

rein he has the full enjuyment of 

all his powers, bodily and intellectual. 

is the lot of the higher classes in 

Europe; the poor enjoys neither—the 

savage only the former. If, therefore, 

- out of the question, it 

n happier for the rman to 

have been born among sh than 

m4 civilized country, where he is in 
the victim of civilization. 

10, Mercenary Conduct of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paut's. 

Some five-and-twenty or thirty years 
9 the best English artists offered to 
eapicteres and give them to this 

¢—England had never greater 

sto rome of than at that time 
thing, ywever, was not so easy 

* you might imagine, and it was ne- 
paaty to obtain the cousent of the 
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aud willingly consented; the lord 
mayor and the chapter made no ob- 
jection; but the bishop positively re- 
fused; for no other reason, it is said, 
than because the first application had 
not been made to him. Perhaps some 
puritanical feeling may have been 
mingled with this despicable pride, 
some leaven of the old lconoclastic and 
Lutheran barbarism; but as long as 
the names of Barry and of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds are remembered in this coun- 
try, and remembered they will be as 
long as the works and the fame of a 
painter can endure, so Jong will the 
provoking absurdity of this refusal be 
execrated.* 


11. Dissenters—“ Socinians.” + 


I have related in my last how the 
Dissenters, from the republican ten- 
dency of their principles, became again 
obnoxious to goverument during the 
present reign; the ascendancy of the 
old high church and tory party, and 
the advantages which have resulted to 
the true religion. ‘Their internal state 
has undergone as greata change. One 
part of them has insensibly lapsed into 
Socinianism, a heresy, till of late years, 





* A story, even less honourable than this 
to the dean and chapter of St, Paul's is cur- 
rent at this present time, which if false 
should be contradicted, and if true should 
be generally known. Upon the death of 
Barry the painter, it was wished to erect a 
tablet to his memory in this cathedral, and 
the dean and chapter were applied to for 
permission so to do; the answer was, that 
the fee was a thousand pounds. In reply 
to this unexpected demand, it was repre- 
sented that Barry had been a poor man, and 
that the monument was designed by his 
friends as a mark of respect to his genius : 
that it would not be large, and consequently 
might stand in a situation where there was 
not room for a larger. Upon this it was 
answered, that, in consideration of these 
circumstances, perhaps five hundred pounds 
might be taken. A second remonstrance 
was made: the chapter was convened to 
consider the matter, and the final answer 
was, that nothing less than a thousand 
pounds could be taken. 

If this be false it should be publicly con- 
tradicted, especially as any thing disho- 
hourable will be readily believed concern- 
ing St. Paul’s, since Lord Nelson's coffia 
was shown there in the grave for a shilling 
a head —Ta. " 


‘+ This was quoted in our ag 
rn of the Spaniard’s Letters on their 
first appearance, M. Repos. U., 509. Ep, 
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almost unknown in England ; and into 
this party all the indifferentists from 
other sects, who do not choose, for 
political motives, to join the establish- 
ment, naturally fall. The establish- 
ment itself furnishes a supply by the 
falling off of those of its members, who, 
in the progress of inquiry, discover 
that the church of England is neither 
one thing nor the other; that in mat- 
ters of religion all must rest upon faith, 
or upon reason; and have unhappily 
preferred the sandy foundation of hu- 
man wit. Crede ut intelligas, noli 
intelliyere ut credas, is the wise pre- 
cept of St. Augustine; but these he- 
retics have discarded the fathers as 
well as the saints! ‘These become 
Socinians ; and though many of them 
do not stop here in the career of un- 
belief, they still frequent the meeting- 
houses, and are numbered among the 
sect. With these all the liydra brood 
of Arianism and Pelagianism, and 
all the anti-calvinist Dissenters have 
united; each preserving its own pecu- 
liar tenets, but all agreeing in their 
abhorrence of Calvinism, their love of 
unbounded freedom of opinion, and in 

wence their hostility to any 
church establishment. All, however, 
by this union, and still more by the 
medley ofdoctrines which are preached 
as the pulpit happens to be filled by a 
minister of one persuasion or the other, 
are inseasibly modified and assimilated 
to each other; and this assimilation 
will probably become complete, as the 
older members, who were more rigidly 
trained in the orthodoxy of heterodoxy, 
drop off. A body will remain respect- 
able for riches, numbers, erudition and 
talents, but without zeal and without 
generosity ; and they will fall asunder at 
ho very remote period, because they do 
not afford their ministers stipends suf. 
ficient for the decencies of life. The 
church must be kept together by a 
golden chain ; and this, which is typi- 
a true of the true church, is literajly 
applicable to every false one. These 
sectarians call themselves the enlight- 


State of Religion in France. 


pitched their camp upon the very 
frontiers of infidelity, and exert them. 
selves in combating the unbelievers on 
one hand, and the Calvinists on the 
other. They have the fate of Servetys 
for their warning, which the followers 
of Calvin justify, and are ready to make 
their precedent. Should these swom 
foes to the establishment succeed in 
overthrowing it, a burnt-offering of 
anti-trinitarians would be the first illu. 
mination for the victory. 


12. Little left of Magna Charta. 
The grave of king John is here, 


[ Worcester] a monarch remarkable in 
English history for having signed the 
Great Charter, resigned his crown to 
the pope's legate, and offered to tum 
Mohammedan if the Miramolin would 
assist him against his subjects. As 
there were some doubts whether the 
grave which was commonly supposed 
to be his was really so, it was opened 
two or three years ago, and the tradi. 
tion verified. it appeared that it bad 
been opened before for other motives; 
for some of the bones were displaced, 
and the more valuable parts of his 
dress missing. As this was at the time 
when the revolutionary disposition of 
the people had occasioned some acts 
of unusual rigour on the part of go 
vernment, it was remarked in one of 
the newspapers, that if king John had 
taken the opportunity to walk 

and observe how things were gomg 
on, it must have given him great sate 
faction to see how little was left of that 
Magna Charta, which he had 

so sorely against his will. 


[To be continued.) 


I 
State of Religion in Franee. 


{ Extract from a Private Letter, dated 
Paris, May 12, 1817.) 


OU seem to wish for some s& 
neral account of thet 
of France. Except some devotio 
books for the routine of the 
worship of the country, | 
scarcely of any new 
cation whatever. The © 
ways refer you to the 
certainly elaborate work 
suet on the Variations, 
treatise very i 
the P. } 
period 
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men among them. In their church 
the idea that the great mass of the 
Christian world can be in an error 
any doctrine of revealed 
religion would not be attended to: in 
such a case, say they, God would 
not always have been with his 
church, a notion they regard as sub- 
versive of the whole system of Christi- 
amity; they therefore consider their 
antiquity and their extensive dis- 
semination as marks of their being in 
possession of the only true Christian 
doctrine. As to the Protestants they 
bear a small proportion to the popu- 
lation of France, and publish little or 
nothing in defence of their peculiar 
tenets. The literary and political 
writers of the country either look 
upon the Christian religion as a sys- 
tem of opinions falling gradually 
away, or as a political machine to be 
taken up so far as useful or necessary 
to the governors. The church is 
here a sort of caput mortuum: the 
vital principle has long since taken 
its flight, but as it has a sort of 
prescription of fourteen or fifteen 
centuries, it goes on because no 
other system is prepollent enough to 
destroy it. The cause of Protestant- 
ism was lostin France by the deser- 
tion of Henry IV. and by the perse- 
tutions of Louis XIV. and I see no 
probability of its revival. Few per- 
sons support energetically any system 
m@ this country. It is true in 
the large towns there is commonly 
me Protestant church; at Nismes 
and at Montauban, there are more 
one, but the zeal is lukewarm. 
ddenemeas — seem on .all occa- 
, exposing the paucity of 
their numbers: their pulpit stogteanes 
Ss disp ye ape the admirable 
y of the gospel, and ver 
teldom is it you ioe ‘aieng them 2 
Then on any particular dogma. 
ministers are far from avowing 
ee ntiment you would look upon 
pr — Christianity : the articles 
them, church of Geneva still bind 
though they are practically 
toftened down to something like Ar- 
ee: ~~ no one of ed minis- 
Suppose publicly call in 
rare doctrine. of the Trinity, 
wim atonement: and several 
The mele in their defence. 
Crypto-Arians and Socinians 
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would shelter themselves under some 
equivocal scriptural expressions, which 
the greater part of the audience 
would interpret in nearly an orthodox 
sense, while a chosen few might per- 
haps associate with that phraseol 
a more latitudinarian meaning. If 
you are at all acquainted with the 
French Church in Threadneedle- 
Street, you may have a tolerable 
idea of the Protestant theology of this 
country. 
— 

Sir, Norwich, May \, 1817. 

N the year 1581, many Catholics 

were imprisoned by Queen Lliza- 
beth, “for refusing to conform them- 
selves to that order of religion,” which 
was then “ public in this realme of 
England.” ‘The Queen, after she 
had made sure of the bodies of these 
men, resolved to bestow some care 
upon their souls. ‘Two clergymen of 
the Church of England were accord- 
ingly dispatched to the Marshalsea 
and the other prisons in London, “ to 
confer with them.” One of them, 
(Robert Crowley,) states that “ after 
some conference had with certain that 
were close prisoners, we came to one 
Maister Thomas Pownde, gentleman, 
in the lodging where he then lay : 
and finding him unwilling to enter 
into any conference by speeches, be-- 
cause (as he said) he feared to fall 
into danger of law thereby.” Crow- 
ley then vindicates the goodness and 
clemency of Her Majesty, and re- 
minds ‘“ Maister Pownde” that “ if 
she would proceed against them if 
rigour of law, and not in mercy, she 
might cut their heads from their 
shoulders, and make no more to do 
with them ; but being desirous that 
they might become obedient subjects 
to her, as she sheweth herself a ms 
prince to them, she had provided, 
that by conference with such as be 
learned, they might be either drawn 
from their errors, or else found to be 
obstinate and wilfully blind. But 
none of these speeches could move 
Maister Pownde to like of any con- 
ference by speeches. Yet, he said, 
he was ready to confer by writing. 
Whereunto I answered, that we had 
no commission to deal that way, bat 
yet if he would write, | promised to 
answer him in writing. Upon this, 
he pulled a out of his 
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bosom, and called in such he 
thought meet to hear it read. And 
after he had read it, he delivered it 
to me to be answered,” 

After Crowley had finished his 
answer, he published it, (together 
with Pownde'’s pamphlet) under the 
following title: “* An Aunswer to 
Sixe Reasons, that Thomas Pownde, 
Gentleman, and prisoner in the Mar- 
shalsey: at the commaundement of 
Her Majesties commissioners, for 
causes ecclesiasticale, required to be 
aunswered. Because these reasons 
do move him to think, that contro- 
versies and doubts in religion may 
not be judged by the Scriptures, bat 
that the Scriptures must be judged 
by the Catholique Church. Ist, For 
that the Scriptures are mute and 
dum. @nd, For that they be full of 
harde and deepe mysteries. Srd, For 
that st. Peter sayth, No Scripture is 
to be taken after any private interpre- 
tation. 4th, For that to appeale to 
the Scriptures, dooth seeme to denie 
all unwritten verifies. 5th, For that 
it were a great absuriitie, not to 
have a certaine judge of absolute 
authoritie, in the interpreting of 
Scriptures, &c. 4th, For that in 
refusing the authoritie of the churches 
absulute judgement herein, we seem 
to denie the Holie Ghost to be the 
spirite of trueth. Written by Robert 
Crowley, London, 1581.” 

So much for the history of this 
tract. There is nothing worth ex- 
tracting under the Ist, 2nd, and Srd 
heads, but I think the 4th will 
amuse some of your readers. 

“The 4th reason, (says Pownde) 
is, because by appealing only to the 
Scriptures, you seem to give men 
liberty to deny all unwritten verities, 
which we have received of the church, 
either by express definition in general 
council, or but by tradition. And | 
believe at my first naming of un- 
written verities, Maister Crowley and 
his fellows will laugh straitway, as 
though all such were but fables. But 
to temper their folly (1 will not say 
their pride) a little in that point, [ 
ask them all this question — How 
they prove the trinity of persons in 
the unity of substance in Godhead by 
the express Scriptures? Or the two 
distinct natures in Christ, and but 
ene persou—or Ged the Father to be 


us 
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Ingenitus—or the proceeding of the 
Holy Ghost, both from the Father 
and from the Son, ax from one foun- 
tain—or the descending of Christ into 
hell, by plain words of Scripture 
or the custom of baptizing infants, 
seeing the Scripture rather soundeth 
as though they should be first taught 
their faith, before they were ba 
tized, saying—*“* Go and teach all 
ations, baptizing them,” &c.? Yea, 
and why not may any heretic deny all 
our three creeds: both the Apostles 
Creed, the Nicene Creed as it » 
called, and the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius, secing never a one of these ts 
written in Scripture expressly, but 
all Jeft us upon credit of the chureh? 
Mark you not how these Bedlam 
Scripture men would shake all the 
foundations of our tanh, by binding 
us to beheve nothing but Scripture. 
Do not these blind guides, think vou, 
lead us a trim dance toward th 
delity >” 

Crowley thus andertakes to prove 
“the trinity of persons in the unity 
of substance in Giodheid, by the ex 
press Scriptures.” “* ‘The Prophet 
David hath written thus: Ps. ex. 
‘The Lord said to my Lord, sit thou 
at my right hand, till I make thine 
enemies thy footstool. ‘The Lord 
shall send out of Zion the sceptre of 
thy power: bear thou rule im the 
midst amongst his enemies.’ ‘ The 
Lord.’ That is God the Father. ‘Said 
tomy Lord.’ That is God the Son 
Here we have two distincted persons, 
the Father and the Sov. And ™ 
the second verse he saith, ‘The Lord 
shall send out of Zion the sceptre of 
thy power,’ which is the word of the 
gospel: and this sceptre was sent out 
of Zion, by the Holy Ghost, in the 
feast of Pentecost. So that here we 
have the third person, and coms 
quently three distinct persons” 

Whether Crowley's reasomag 
wrought any conviction in Powades 
mind, | have no means of ascert ’ 
but | think many of the modem 
fenders of Trinitariapism must have 
felt the truth of Pownde's prediction, 
and that “ these Bedlam Sempture 
men have shaken all the found 
of the orthodox faith, by em 
to believe nothing but Script! 

EDWARD TAYLOR. 
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Sir, Clapton, June 8, 1817. 
HAVE expected to see in your 
some biographical notices 
of the late Mr. Joyce, which, | trust, 
may vet be cotamunicated. in the 
wean time give me leave to indulge my 
recollection of his valuable acquaint- 
ance, by bearing a willing, yet faith- 
ful testimony to his character and 
conduct on some points of no incon- 
siderable consequence. 
Thirty years have nearly, if not 
quite, elapsed since our first acquaint- 
ance, while he was a theological stu- 
dent. In 1792, I joined him as a 
member of the Soctety for Constitn- 
tional Information, in connexion with 
which, as is well known, he suffered a 
itieal prosecution. Yet treachery, 
though bribed to make discoveries, 
could not, after all, substantiate any 
criminality. In that society there were 
persons, justly distinguished by talents 
and political sagacity, who made no 
gran to a religious character. 
‘ith these Mr. Joyce zealously co- 
operated to promote the useful objects 
of the present life without losing him- 
self, even in such fascinating company, 
as if he bad no other life to expect. 
For this conduct he was rewarded, 
besides his own peaceful reflections, 
by the respect with which his poli- 
tical associates always regarded him. 
He has, indeed, left an edifying exam- 
ple to professors of religion, yet in the 
vigour and activity of life, whom 
eventful times may call out to arduous 
and political duties. They will learn, 
from his experience, that respect and 
influence are not likely to be forfeited, 
but rather acquired, by maintaining, 
m every situation, an unobtrusive, yet 
consistent Christian deportment. 
was another point of conduct 
on which | had frequent occasions to 
that Mr. Joyce was exemplary. 
| mean his regard to the wants and 
erings of those who became the 
ims of ministerial vengeance at the 
Period to which | have referred. Not 
to mention living characters or to re- 
peatmy acknowledgements for his at- 
: to Mr. Palmer and his asso- 
ey I will instance the case of Mr. 
He = been a oe ne 
Newark, and was convict re- 
rae declaration, iene by 
. while he to be a 
. Toremove him far 


from the kind offices of his friends, he 
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was imprisoned in Newgate, where I 
visited him in 1797. He then appeared 
to be suffering under consumptive 
symptoms, and in a place most un- 
suitable to such a patient. He died, 
as might have been expected, soon 
after his return to his family. I am 
ashamed to recollect that the case of 
that interesting, unassuming man was, 
at first, in danger of being unaccount- 
ably overlooked, and it was in no 
small degree owing to the interference 
of Mr. Joyce, whom Mr. Holt grate- 
fully mentions, in a letter now before 
me, that, at last, he was not neg- 
lected. 

I could recount, with much satis. 
faction, my frievd's endeavours, espe- 
cially in an official capacity, to pro- 
mote those views of religion which he 
regarded as Christian truth; also the 
various and valuable objects of moral 
and intellectual improvement to which 
he apphed his habits of literary in- 
dustry. ‘These, however, are too well 
known, and such as others can better 
appreciate. I have here designed, 
with the advantage of near obser- 
vation, and as one of the small and 
rapidly decreasing number of his early 
associates, to describe the consistency 
of his character and conduct as a 
Christian, laudably engaging in the 
active duties of political life. 

J.T. RUTT. 
— 
85, Basinghall-street, 

Sir, June 16, 1817. 

BSERVING in the last part of 

the Memoir of Mr. Vidler, in your 
Number for April last, [p. 196,] a mis- 
statement of the stipend received by 
him from the Congregation of Parlia- 
ment Court, | beg you will, im your 
next, insert the following correction, 
which | have extracted from my ac- 
count, for the seven years commencing 
in 1808, during which time, being the 
acting treasurer, all the money passed 
through my hands. 

From my accounts it appears that 
Mr. Vidler received 

In 1808, £135 10 
1809, 75 7 
1810, 102 7 
ISil, 84 16 
1812, 89 10 
1813, 90 5 
1814, “4 13 





AlrAanacesans 


Total in these 7years623 10 
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which averages, for that period, 892 
r annum, which is very different 
from the statement in the Memoir, a 
difference which, | have not the least 
suspicion, arose from wilful misrepre- 
sentation in the compiler of the Me- 
moir, but fram his not knowing where 
to apply for better information on 
that subject. I am particularly soli- 
citous that this correction should be 
noticed for two reasons; first, for the 
sake of truth; and, second, that it may 
take away some of the disgrace that 
attaches to our congregation from the 
former statement. 
BENJ. BAKER. 
Note. The money paid to Mr. Vid- 
ler, as stated above, arose from the 
produce of the Seat Tickets, Quar- 
terly Collections, and Donations. 
—_—__— 
GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 





No. CCCIV. 

Employments of noble and mean Men, 

Heylyn relates the story, in his 
Examen Historicum, of a nobleman, 
in Henry the Eighth’s time, who 
told Mr. Pace, one of the king's 
secretaries, in contempt of learning, 
That it was enough for noblemen’ s 
sons to wind their horn and car 


their hawk fair and leave learn- 


ing to the study of mean men. To 
whom Mr. Pace replied, Then you 
and other noblemen must be content 
that your children may wind their 
horns and keep their hawks, whilst 
the children of mean men do manage 
matters of state. 
—a 
No. CCCYV. 
Pope's Epigram on Dr. Freind. 

Dr. Freind, the head master of 
Westminster School, was a celebrated 
writer of Latin epitaphs; which yet 
Mr. + who was as great a com. 
poser in Enghsh verse, and 
— = beara = in any way, 
ght too ix and too flattering, 
- ~—— really intended, as he 
Was generally supposed to be intended 
in the following epigrain ; 

Friend, for your epitaphs I'm griev'd, 

still so much is said, 
One half will never be believ'd, 
never read. 
—=__— 





Gleanings. 
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No. CCCVL. 
An Apostle to the Pope. 
Rome, Jan. 3, 1743.—We have had 
a strange mad fellow amongst us, one 
George Hutchinson, a weaver or taylor, 
by trade, who lately came from Ire. 
land, by God's command, as he says, 
to convert the Pope. Though a Pres. 
byterian by profession, he went cou. 
stantly to the Protestant chapel here: 
but all the arguments that were used 
could not convince him of the vanity 
of his undertaking, and persuade him 
to return to his family, which he has 
left starving at home. He asserted, 
that the Pope was the Whore of Be 
bylon, and that her worshippers, if 
they did not repent, would be de 
stroyed within a year. He preached 
mightily against statues, pictures, um- 
brellas, bag-wigs, and hoop petticoats; 
so that | came under his censure; and 
he advised me, very earnestly, not to 
follow a business that promoted ido- 
latry.—This prophet having made a 
great disturbance at St. l'eter's, when 
his holiness came to give the bene- 
diction, has been seized, by his orders 
and sent out of sight. 
—_—__— 
No. CCCVII,. 
St. Winifred, 
Called also Boniface, Archbishop of 
Mentz and Cologne, was boru at Cre- 
diton, in Devon, A. D. 670. After 
becoming a monk, acquiring great re 
putation as a learned man, and making 
great exertions in disseminating the 
Christianity of the times, he was ad- 
vanced, by Pope Gregory LIL, to the 
archbishoprick of Meutz in 732. He 
tuok great pains to convert the inh 
bitaats of Freezland, and though he 
had no inconsiderable success, yet, m 
that country, he was at : 
in a tumultuous attack, A. D. 754 © 
the eighty-fourth year of his age 
Fifty-four of his companions and at 
tentanta are said we we 
with their bishop. ’ 
thus employed upon the continent, 
he appears not to have been uncos- 
prensa the spiritual welfare of bis 
‘or the better pre 
he wrote 4 
of Mercia, 


own ceuntry. 
moting the faith at home, 
letter to Ethalbald, King 


teries, and the Lord's Prayer 
Creed, in the English tongue. 
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REVIEW. 


Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”’—Pops. 


ee 


Aer. 1. —Dr. Lanrence's Remarks 
Griesbach's Classification, ¥c. 
[Concluded from p. 241. ] 

SOUND Biblical Critic is formed 

/& by experience, and habits of 

practical skill, rather than by theoretic 

rules.* This was Griesbach’s dis- 
tinction, but has not belonged to his 
censors. 

The subjects of which Dr. L. pro- 
fesses to treat in the fifth chapter of 
these Remarks, &c. are intimated in the 
following table of it's contents: More 
correct mode of ascertaining the class of 
@ manuscript. Comparison of A with 
Origen. With G or the Western text. 
Affinity of A to the Byzantine greater 
than to the Western, or Alexandrine. 

He begins the chapter by speaking 
of his own endeavours “to prove, that 
Griesbach's mode of investigation is 
unsatisfactory, and his statement of the 
number of readings inaccurate.” Now 
the Remarker's proof does not accord 
with his declaration. If we receive 
his account of his labours, he has done 
that generally and completely which, 
at the furthest, he has done bat par- 

in a single case, and with re- 

to one class of examples. Not 

ng it sufficient however to over- 
error, without erecting an ac- 
curate system on it’s ruins, he attempts 

to describe what appears to him “a 

more satisfactory mode of investi- 

gation” than that which Griesbach has 

prosecuted ! . 

In making this attempt, he need- 

repeats doubts and fears which 
he before expressed, and then 
says, 50, 51, that error 


“i most to be apprehended in Gries- 
§ favourite text, the Alexandrine; 

if it really be a distinct text, 
be {adds Dr. L.] I much doubt, it is 

least complete of the three, the quota- 
hors of Origen, which are published in the 
pinbete, being only applicable to particu- 
+S td the New Testament, and not to 


We must here call the recollection 
of our : ese 
readers to Griesbach's emphatic 


* Aligem ; Bibli > : Li- 
teres: tr, Band, 95, 6 der biblisch : Li 





language, “ in the Symbole:"" neutrius 
recensionis (sc: Occid: et Alex :] codex 
ullus ad nos pervenit, quin plurimis 
locis interpolatus sit. Nulli enim codict 
tantum deferimus ut lectiones ejus quas- 
cunque probemus.t “ A distinct text” 
is a characteristic text, not one 
which is absolutely pure. Nor do the 
readings of the Alexandrine edition 
occur solely in Origen, but arealso found 
in Clement of Alexandria, and in other 
ancient Christian authors.{ 

The Remarker, as though he de- 
signed to throw contempt on Bi- 
blical Criticism, observes, p. 51, note, 
that the manuscript A “ is commonly 
called the Alexandrine, because it was 
brought into England from Alexan- 
dria: but,” he subjoins, “ even the 
knowledge of the country, in which 
it was originally written, is only at- 
tainable by conjecture.” If by con- 
jecture he means the exercise of a sound 
and well-informed understanding on the 
evidence presented, he is in the right. 
Michaelis considers it as “ very pro- 
bable’§ that the Alexandrine M, 5S. 
“was written in Egypt.” And his 
accomplished annotator thinks it “ rea- 
sonable to suppose” that this codex 
was “ really written” there. The con- 
jectures of such individuals, are better 
than some men's proofs. 

Dr. Laurence proceeds to “ detail’’ 
what he conceives “ to be a more cor- 
rect mode of ascertaining the relative 
classification of a manuscript, than 
that which Griesbach has adopted :” 
und, in order to reduce his remarks to 
a moderate compass, be limits them to 
the classification of the manuscript A 
in the Epistles of Paul. That he may 
likewise bring the Western text into 
some sort of comparison, he takes into 
consideration the readings of the Boer- 
nerian marked G. 

As however he merely numbers 
readings, and does not weigh them, we 
must be excused from accompanying 
him in his investigation. .On the un- 
soundness of this principle of the Re- 


+ Tom. 1, exix. 
Ib. 1. xxvi. TT. 241j;&e. ~ 
; Introd: to N..T, Ul, 197, 061. 
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marker's “ textual” criticism we have 
before animadverted. And it is curi- 
ous to perceive how complacently he 
avails himself of those imperfect docu- 
ments—imperfect, because they are at 
once ancient and human—for the use 
of which he appears to censure ¢ rries- 
bach. Thus, he says of “ the Boer- 
nerian M.S. marked G,” which is 
“ only applicable to particular parts of 
the N. T., and not to the whole,” 


“ It cannot indeed be regarded as a pure 
specimen of the text to w hich it seems evi- 
dently to belong ; nor will this be said of 
the quotations from Origen: but each may 
at least serve for the purpose of a general 
comparison, in the defect of a better.”"— 
Pp. 53, 54 


Here we subscribe to the Re- 
marker's opinion : we acquiesce, so far, 
in his method of investigation. For 
Ciriesbach however we claim the pri- 
vilege exercised by Dr. Laurence— 
that of employing such a spectmen, 
and such a document, as he can pro- 
cure, in the defect of a better; and 
one which may at least serve for the 
purpose of ag neral comparison.” The 
learned German Professor indeed re- 
garded Biblical Criticism in a higher 
light than the performance of opera- 
tions in addition and subtraction: the 
comparisons which he instituted, were 
superior, in their nature and rela- 
tions, to those which are made merely 
by the aid of elementary arithmetic. 

“ Plain and simple,” exclaims Dr. L., 
when speaking of his own numerical cal- 
culations, “as this species of elucidation 
seems to be, it nevertheless escaped the 
penetrating eye of Griesbach, who, too 
much dazzled perhaps by the splendour of 
intricate and perplexing research, over- 
looked what lay immediately before him. 
When he threw his critical bow! among the 
extablished theories of his predecessors, he 
too hastily attempted to set up his own 
without having first totally demolished 
their's ; forgetting, that the very nerve of 
his criticism was a principle of hostility to 
every standard text.’ 56, 57. 


The language in which these un- 
founded charges are conveyed, tempts 
a smile, We have frequently heard 
of men being dazzled by excess of 
light: and luminousness, we know, 
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may become splendour. But we had 
not before read of the dazzling qua- 
lities, and splendid appearance, of what 
is “ intricate and perplexing.” Let 
Dr. Laurence, if he please, enjoy and 
exemplify this effulgence: but, for his 
credit’s sake, let him cease to make 
insidious thrusts at Griesbach’s repu. 
tation, which he assails with much 
variety and mixture of metaphors, 
Though he had admitted that the Pro. 
fessor was distinguished by patience 
and by modesty (pp. 6, 8), still he 
objects to him a supposed fondness for 
adventurous and innovating critics 
(15), and a vanity that was “ dazzled 
by the splendour of intricate and per- 
plexing research ;" habits of mind not 
less mutually discordant than the Re- 
marker's group of images! Assuredly, 
something was due from this gentle 
man to Griesbach’s character, and to 
his own. 

It is gravely alleged that the Pro 
fessor's ‘* hostility to every standard 
text” was “ the very nerve of his crit 
cism.” Who, with the exception per 
haps of Dr. L., and of one or two other 
English writers of the present age, 
will maintain the propriety of con- 
sidering the text of the Elzevir edi- 
tion, of 1624, as the standard text? 
Is not Bengel with reason thought to 
have been needlessly and unfortunately 
scrupulous in his adherence to the 
text of former printed * editions? Why 
should he have refused to exempity 
as well as state his theory? No us| 
but Criticism, in the hands of lea 
and judicious men, can frame a text 
which deserves to be a standard: nor 
should that be imputed to Griesbach 
as an error which, in truth, entitles 
him to our respect and gratitude. 

In p. 62, Dr. L. has transen 
from one of the Professor's works, 4 
sentence representing this editor's ai 
nute accuracy in his catalogue of cer 
tain readings.t Yet the Ket 
seems to have overlooked an impor 
tant clause in the note of which th 
sentence makes a part—consensum ™ 
Graviorinus lectionibus. Such, pre 
cisely, is the difference betwee 

two systems of criticism; G 
being a process of skill and j 
—Dr. Laurence’s, one of num 





°= Some sort 
Laurence 


of comparison.” Dr, 





— 





* Michaelis’ Introd: &e. 11. 466; 8% 
t Symbol: Crit: J. exxii. 
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Dr. Laurence’s fifth chapter is en- 


titled, 
ison of the Colbert manu- 
with A. Mistakes of Griesbach. 
Coutroverted reading | Tum. ut. 16. 
Existence of the Alexandrine text pro- 
blematical. Conclusion. 

lu p. 64 he informs us that Gries- 
bach, “ notwithstauding his theory of 
clasification, in deading upon the 
purity of a reading, seems principally 
guided by critical conjecture.” 

Now this remark virtually acquits 
Griesbach of the charge of being un- 
daly attached to any “ theory of clas- 
sification,” whether it be established 


or his own. And what does Dr. Le 


mean by critical conjecture? Surely 
he employs these words in a very dif- 
ferent sense from that in which they 
are commonly understood. He shall 
explain this apparently formidable ac- 
eusation, In the next page he tells 
us that Griesbach endeavours “ to 
point out, from general maxims of cri- 
teism, by investigating the éternal 
marks of validity in their respective 
readings, the relative habits and value 
of” the Alexandrine and of the Wes- 
tern text. And this process our au- 
thor thinks fit to style critical conjec- 
ture! We leave the inference to our 
readers, 

It was with reason that the learned 
rconsidered manuscripts as the 
Most importaut of the sources whence 
corrections of the received text are to 
be derived. 65, 66. This also was the 
opiuion of Michaelis, * who says, 
“ they oom can be admitted as evi- 
» Who simply report what they 
have beard and a Aa a ‘ 
_Griesbach professed to extract from 
ux chapters in the Codex Colbert 
17] add those readings on which he 
a definite judgment—lec- 
hones omnes, de quibus certo mihi con- 
“at. + His investigation of these was 
widertaken in order that be might 
oti. llastrate the character and value 
But Alexandrine and Western texts. 
thee, chumeration is, according to 
% he arker, “ strangely incorrect, 
omits one reading in the agree- 
ra and not less than eighteen in 
Grea oF Me think er 
purposely limited himsel 

to the readi ¥ , 
—e which we have just 
tntrod.-é&ce. Vol, I: 159. -- 

* Symb. Critic. 11. 89. 
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described, and concerning the quality 
of which his mind had acquired a suf- 
ficient degree of satisfaction. If how- 
ever we even take the fact to be such 
as Dr. L. represents it, Griesbach's 
principle of classification remains un- 
impeached, This intelligent and la- 
borious editor was not, after all, com- 
pletely accurate. Ue did not claim to 
be so: nor do we recollect that any 
such claim has ever been advanced in 
his behalf. We should feel and ac- 
knowledge some obligations to the Re- 
marker, for assisting us to decide on 
the correctness or incorrectness of 
Griesbach’s “ enumeration” of read- 
ings, had the assistance been offered 
with greater modesty and distinctness, 

For Dr. L., whose experience in 
the collation of manuscripts is com- 
paratively slight, to essume the indivi- 
dual readings of one of them as “ cha- 
racteristical of it’s class, in the absence 
of more direct testimony,” might indeed 
be a bold measure. 71. Let it, never- 
theless, be recollected that the eye 
and the discernment of Griesbach had 
long been habituated to this task. It 
was not till after patient examination 
that he pronounced on the age aud 
character of a manuscript. If by more 
direct testimony the Remarker means 
external evidence, let him shew whence 
it is to be obtained: or if he intends 
to speak of plainer and stronger proofs 
than the manuseript itself affords, he 
will do us a favour by saying, where 
these are to be discovered. 

He attempts to illustrate this part 
of his reasoning by a number of ob- 
servations on “the celebrated, the 
often discussed, and the long tortured 
reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16,” in which 
Griesbach “ proposes to substitute og 
for Seog.”” 

Griesbach's notes, in loc. to the 
last of his editions of the N. T., con- 
tain his final and maturest thoughts 
on the reading of this passage. It is 
a case which demonstrates beyond 
contradiction that he relied on the na- 
tive excellence, and not on the number, 
of Codices manuscripti. The mass of 
manuscripts was opposed to him: but 
the best and the most ancient were on 
his side. “It is admitted,” writes 
Dr. L., with a solemn air, “ that all 
known manuscripts, with the exception 
of four, which have 05, read. 240g.” 


To the, suffrages of the 0 72AA0 Dr, 
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L. shall be perfectly welcome, while 
he leaves us in ion of a few 
competent and approved witnesses. 

Our readers will do well to make 
themselves masters of the Professer’s 
statement of his reasons for printing 
é5 in his text. In receiving it as ge- 
nuine, he submits to competent judges 
the evidence of its being such—salvo 
prota N lectoris judicandi facul- 
tate pollentis judicio. Ue alleges that 
his decision is formed agreeably to the 
established principles of criticism : and 
of the deductions which he draws from 
his researches one is that antiquity 
cannot here be claimed for the vulgar 
reading, of which he adds, numero et 
recentiorum patrum gracorum ancipitt 
fide nititur, nec in ullo antiquitatis 
monumento, seculo quarto excunte an- 
teriure, reperirt potuat. 

Cyrill, the Remarker concedes, 75, 
“ quotes the passage more than once; 
yet,” says this gentleman, “ although 
the printed copies of that Father's 
works have 320s, it is maintained that 
the context requires a different read- 
ing. If we do not perceive a little 
wire-drawing in this species of proof, 
which, being ingeniously deduced 
from the very materials furnished by 
the adverse party, was commenced by 
Wetstein, and completed by Gries- 
bach, we cannot surely admit it as 
darect and decisive evidence of « reading 
attributable te the Alexandrine fa- 
thers.” 

It is sufficient evidence: whether it 
be direct and decisive, or whether evi- 
dence strictly so termed be attainable 
on such a subject, are questions prac- 
tically unimportant. With regard to 
Cyrill, does Dr. Laurence believe ia 
the immaculateness of the editions of 
this father, as well as in the antiquity 
of the Byzantine text? If his belief, 
or rather his credulity, extend so far, 
reasoning cannot impress his mind. 
On the other hand, if hix power of 
digesting the crambe recocta of a scho- 
lastic hterature and theology be not 
quite so strong, justice cad decorum, 
united with taste, should have pre- 
served him from the use of such invi- 
dious language as “ a little wire-draw- 
tng.” We refer the Biblical student 
e the Symbol. Critic. T. 1. xiii, 


c. 
Of the ancient versions it is remark - 
able that not oue reads Gres: whether 
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é¢ or 2 be the reading of some of them, 
is an inquiry of far less moment—gnd 
ia their answers to it Griesbach ad 
Dr. Laurence differ. 

A note occurs, in p. 83, which causes 
us to suspect that Griesbach’s censor 
is little of a proficient in the history 
and the exercise of Biblical Criticism, 


“ Griesbach supposes that OF was 


mistaken for ©, because the tran- 
scriber knew that the passage was 
usually interpreted of God, the word, 
But surely,” proceeds Dr. L., “ tran. 
scribers by profession (and such, be. 
fore the invention of printing, were 
those who transcribed manuscripts) 
are never in the habit of reasoning 
upon the sense of what they copy, 
Ask a law-stationer of the present day, 
after he has engrossed the conveyance 
of an estate with a long description of 
the title, whether that title accrued 
by descent or purchase; and he will 
perhaps be puzzled to answer the 
question.” 

The cases are not analogous to each 
other. ‘ A law-stationer of the pre 
sent day” is not a student or pract- 
tioner of the law, but owes his name 
aud his subsistence to his ability of 
writing “a fair round hand” or of ea 
grossing. On the contrary, and from 
the very nature of the thing, the co 

yists of ancient manuscripts of the 
<4 T. were men conversant with the 
theology and literature of the age, ad 
personally or ecclesiastically interested 
in the determinations of Biblical aad 
Scriptural Criticism. Such indiv 
could and did reason upon the sense 
of what they transcribed: and maby 
of them must be included in the fel 
lowing description, 

“ Swpissime et fibrarii et editores * 
transeribendis vel recensendis ° 


pantibus plurium codicum 
deligerent’ auctorique suo upponeres!, 
quam textui S. $. recepto pre caters cm 
sentaneam esse viderent.” * 

the occ® 


Dr. Laurence recolleets 
sion of this statement, and hes not 
gotten Cyrill of A 
editors | 

The willing 


e 


censor of Griesbeck 





* Symb, Crit. T. 1. xiii. #° 
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conceives, 86, that this editor's “ ar- 
-™ of classes is not intended to 

but to act in subordination 

to, conjectural criticism.” He ought 
to have said that it is not intended to 
the application of sound ert- 

tieal principles to the contents of manu- 
scripts. Griesbach's criticism was not 
conjectural. We have before exposed 
the impropriety of this language of the 
’s, whois unableto overthrow 

the decisions of Griesbach in the two 
several examples of John vii. 8. John 
i. 18. In the former of these passages 
the editor substitutes ovx for ovmw 
leyw ovmw avaBasww sig THY sopTyy 
ray) on high external authority, 
and, further, on strong internal pre- 
sumption; the ovrw of the received 
text being borrowed, as is most pro- 
bable, from the succeeding clause, 
where it indisputably occurs: in the 
other reading 8:0; has no probability 
whatever, but the reverse; it being 
indeed impossible to suppose that the 
sacred historian wrote, “ no one hath 
seen God at any time: the only be- 
~~ God, who is in the bosom of 
Father, he hath declared him"— 
and the word S205, for which Dr. L. 
to contend, being really a 

and no various reading. We 

are satisfied that in this latter instance 
the only critical question, as to the 
text, is, whether or not vios should be 
omitted > Griesbach retains the word : 
aod we presume that it will not be in 
the Remarker's power to set aside the 
sentence. On this head our readers 
Will perhaps arrive at the same con- 
cision with ourselves when they have 
carefully weighed Griesbach's rules 
of criticism, particularly the ist, 7th, 
Sth, 9th, 10th, 12th, 13th, and 14th. * 
Dr. Lawrence chuses to be sceptical 

. the existence of “an Alex- 
text more valuable as well as 

mere ancient than either the Byzan- 
tine or the Western.” 88. Now, in 
the “ma that there are appro- 
priate readings in the manuscripts and 
the fathers usually denominated 
Alexandrine, cannot be fairly denied 
by those who are acquainted with the 
works of Griesbach ; and the number 
readings is of far less conse- 
than their nature; it being 
te explain their occurrence 


* Prolegom. LIX—LXIX. 
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unless we refer them to a separate 
text. In the next place, “ the pos- 
sibility that manuscripts written in 
Alexandria might have been adapted 
to the Latin text,” weighs nothing 
against this conclusion. All the texts 
(recensiones) were subject to mutila- 
tions and corruptions. Michaelis and 
Bishop Marsh believed in “ the exis- 
tence” of an Alexandrine edition, not- 
withstanding their concessions in re- 
gard to the influence of Latinizing co- 
pies on Greek manuscripts in Alexan- 
dria. A falling man catches at a twig. 
Dr. L. is eager to represent a possi- 
bility as a fact. 

The Remarker indeed is aware, 91, 
that his reflections “ run counter to 
public prejudice [opinion),” to the 
judgment of many whose literary ta- 
lents conciliate his esteem, and whose 
critica] acumen commands his respect. 
“ But, in the republic of letters,” he 
says with great correctness, “ no gu- 
premacy is admissible but that of truth, 
and I flatter myself,” adds Dr. L., 
“‘ that I possess the same claim to the 
candour of others, which Griesbach 
has to mine.” 

What candour he has shewn to 
Griesbach, let certain quotations that 
we have made from his Remarks, fc. 
attest. That the authority of names 
should never be opposed to the evi- 
dence and the demands of Truth, we 
agree with him in thinking. What 
indication however is afforded by Dr. 
L.. of his capacity of demolishing the 
critical fabric of Griesbach ? And how 
unbecoming is the attempt to convert 
the effect of the Professor's modesty 
into an argument against his system! 
Griesbach declines to reason from ma- 
terials which are not in his possession : 
and this cautious spirit is charged upen 
him as a fault! 

Even the concluding paragraph of 
the body of the Remarker’s pamphlet 
insinuates accusations of Griex , 
Dr. Laurence is pleased to speak of 
“an intricate and involved analysis,” 
and of “ exalting possibilities into pro- 
babilities, and probabilities mto cer- 
tainties.” He coutrasts “‘ the gambols 
of imagination” with “the soberer 
exertions of reason” and “ wildly 
wandering in the dark” with “ walk- 
ing in the broad Hight of day.” It is 
pleasant to observe how Dr. Laurénce 
can point a period, after he has wea- 
ried himsclf and his readers by his 
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critical lucubrations. But these inu- 
éndos against Griesbach are veither 
just nor decent: and they betray the 
Remarker's forgetfulness of the claims 
of the Professor to his candour. 

The larger portion of Dr. L.'s Ap- 
pendiz, consists of Readings from Orr- 
gen, and from the M.SS. A. G and C. 
in relation to that father, to the received 
text, and, in some degree, to each other. 
This is the least exceptionable part of 
the pamphlet, and may have it's uses 
for those who are désirous of appre- 
cisting Grieshach’s efforts in Biblical 
Criticism. The student should be 
reminded however that the mere num- 
ber of readings is not decisive of the 
class to which the manuscript con- 
taining them belongs. 

* Precipuns recensionum in criseos 
sarr@ exercitio usus hic est, ut earnm 
auctoritate lectiones bonas sed in paucis 
libris superstites defendamus adversus 
Juniorum et vulgarium codicum innu- 
merabilem pone turbam. This is the 
nature, this, the excellence, of Gries- 
bach's system. By this standard let 
it be tried. It is idle to complain of 
him, in oue page, 92, that he has re- 
course to analysis—in another, 134, 
that he dogmatizes by synthetical rea- 
toning. Dr. Laurence may have suc: 
ceeded in winnowing some chaff from 
the wheat: let him take the chaff for 
his pains! 
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SCOTLAND. 


(Continued from p. 209.) 


Discourses on the Principal Points of 
the Socinian Controversy. By Ralph 
Wardlaw. 


A Vindication of Unitarianism, in Re- 
ply to Mr. Wardlaw's Discourses on 
the Socinian Controversy. By James 
Yates, M. A, : 


Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication : 
A Reply to the Rev. James Yates's 


Vindication of Unitarianism. 
Ralph Wardlaw. 


A Sequel to A Vindication of Uni- 
tarianism, in Reply to Mr. Ward- 
law's Treatise, titled, Unitarianism 

Incapable of Vindication. By the 

Author of t Vindication. 


By 
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N reply to the body of evidene 

which Mr. Yates advanced ip sup. 
port of the Unitarian doctrine, and ip 
answer to his animacversions on Mr. 
Wardlaw’s Discourses, the latter gen- 
tleman has written a large volime, in 
which he endeavours to defend his 
former reasonings, and professes to 
bring forward additional evidence of 
the Divinity of Christ, &c.; and not 
only to refute Mr. Yates's arguments, 
but even to turn most of them aguinst 
him. In endeavouring to accomplish 
these objects, he has indulged in much 
declamation ; introduced a great deal 
of extraneous matter, and, we are sorry 
to add, exhibited much less of the 
deportment of the gentleman and the 
spirit of the Christian even than in his 
Discourses. With a strict adherence 
to the main points in dispute, and 
with much temper and mildness, Mr. 
Yates replies to his opponent, with 
great brevity, but with a strength of 
argument which appears to us to be 
decisive of the controversy. We 
earnestly wish that every person who 
has not made up his mind on thes 
important subjects, would calmly and 
impartially compare what Mr. Ward. 
law has advanced in proof of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and of the proper 
Deity of Jesus Christ, with the argu 
ments urged by Mr. Yates against 
these opinions; and the evidence he 
has adduced in support of the doctrine 
that, according to the Scriptures, there 
is but one God, in one person; that 
this one God is the Father; and thet 
Jesus Christ derived all his dignity, 
power and authority from him. ur 
previous convictions may possibly 
us to form a higher estimate of the 
number who would, by this meats, 
become Unitarians than the exper 
ment would justify; but we are filly 
satisfied, that no person of a 
understanding and candid mind, would 
rise from such an investigation, 
out a conviction, that Unitarians pt} 
as entire a deference to the 5a 
Scriptures as any class of Christians 
whatever; aud that the arguments 9} 
which they endeavour to 
their system, whether capable of s* 
taining it or not, are at least of a a 
ture to deserve the most serio" 
impartial attention. ; 

‘ere we to give any thing like rr 
abstract of the volumes before % 
would swell this article much beyo™ 
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the limits prescribed to it: and this, 
we hope, is not necessary, siuce what 
we have already said, must be suffi- 
cient to induce those who place any 
confidence in our recommendation, 
aud who feel any interest in the sub- 
ect, to consult the works themselves. 
We shall, therefore, rest satisfied with 

ing a single specimen of the man- 
tein which Mr. Vates has conducted 
his reply, and which will at the same 
time afford an example of the kind of 
arguments advanced by both writers: 
and then we shall proceed to state an 
observation or two which the perusal 
of the controversy has suggested. 


“ Mr. Wardlaw writing in the treatise 
before us upon the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
repeats what he had asserted in his Dis- 
courses that he * believes the fact, although 
he is ignorant respecting the mode or man- 
ner of the fact. —The fact stated in his own 
language is this; that ‘ in the Unity of the 

head there are three distinct Subsist- 
ences or Persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit.’ This fact he wishes me 
tobelieve. Before assenting to it, I am 
desirous, as in every other case, to under- 
stand the meaning of the proposition. —You 
repeat teu me a fact which you say ‘ is of 
superlative importance ;’ before I can be- 
lieve it, I must know what it is: you an- 
nownce @ proposition, I wish to be informed 
what ‘ideas you annex to the terms of the 
proposition.’—To this query Mr, Wardlaw 
appears to me to return two different an- 
swers, varying his explanations according 
to the purpose, which he has in view iu 
each oo case. 

“ Tn the first place, he replies, that ¢ the 
subject is so completely removed beyond 
the view of the human understanding, that 
His impossible for us te form upon it any 

fr or accurate conceptions.’—Of the 
precise import of the terms * Unity,’ * Dis- 
tinet,’ * Person,’ aud ‘ Subsistence,’ which 
are employed in the proposition, ‘1 shall 
aot attempt,’ says he, ‘to convey to your 
mind any clear ideas, 1 cannot impart to 
you what I do not possess myself. I how- 
ever assert, that the proposition contains 
an aa truth, because the truth is de- 

- by divine authority.’ ’’* 

answer, Shew me that it is declared 

by divine authority, and I shall assent to 
with submissive reverence. But observe, 
. merder to do this, you must shew me 
the word of God the identical proposition 
we you have announced. For, since no 
the ideas are annexed to the terms of 
Proposition, we cannot prove its truth by 


le 


* Disconrses, p. 11. 1998 8: Unit. 
lneap. of Vind. py 63,.* 
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any comparison of those terms with other 
phrases to which distinct ideas are at- 
tached.”’ + 

* If,” says Mr. Wardlaw, “ the terms 
themselves ave unintelligible, you are 
clearly right; for in that case it won!'d be 
impossible for us to substitute ofher terms, 
with any degree of certain assurance that 
we were enunciating the same doctrine. 
The man who knows not «t all the mean- 
ing of the words Ellipse, Conic, aad See- 
tions, would in vain endeavour to convey 
in other terms than those, in which it has 
been announced to himself, the proposition 
that an Ellipse is one of the Conic Sec- 
tions. He must satisfy himself with re- 
peating the ipsissima verba™ ] 

“ Shew me then, iv the word of 
God, the identical proposition, which 
you have announced.’—At this point 
ofthe argument Mr. Wardlaw changes 
his ground. The proposition in ques- 
tion, he knows, does not occur in the 
Scriptures; he is therefore obliged to 
maintain only, that it may be proyrp 
from the Scriptures, But proving im- 
plies pistinct 1peas; and hence he 
is under the necessity of representing 
the proposition as not merely true, but 
intelligible, and the ideas suggested 
by it so clear, the conceptions so accu- 
rate and distinct, that the trath of the 
proposition may be inferred with ab- 
solute certainty from a great variety 
of phrases and declarations contained 
in the Sacred Scriptures, all of which 
may be shewn to have a manifest bear- 
ing upon the subject, and to contri- 
butetestimony, more or less abundant, 
in support of the proposition. 

‘ The terms themselves,”’ says he, “ are 
nor unintelligible. The fact, stated in the 
proposition, is revealed, although the mode 
of the fact is not revealed. Reasoning from 
the Scriptures is, therefore, the proper mode 
of establishing the fact, or proving the 
truth of the proposition.”’ § 

“ With the mode of the fact, I answer, 
we have, as is admitted an all hands, no- 
thing to do. The Seriptures, you say, 
assure us of a fact, and you maintain, that 
the terms of the proposition, im whieh yon 
announce that fact are intelligible. Per- 
mit me, therefore, to repeat the question, 
with which I set out, and to ask again, 
What ideas do you annex to the terms of 
the proposition’ In the first place, what 
do you mean when you assert Tar Unity 
or rae GopuraD.” 





} Vind. of Unitarianism, pp. 41—44. 
129—132. 
t Unit. Ineap, of Vind. p. 52. 
§ Unit. Incap. of Vind. pp. 52, 53, 
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I mean,” replies Mr. Wardlaw, “ that 
the universe is subject to one simple and 
undivided mind, one all-wise Designer, 
who is uncreated, unchangeable and ever- 
lasting, sufficient without the aid of any 
counsellor, assistant or associated God, for 
the production of every effect, which is ex- 
hibited throughout endless time and infinite 

“ What do yqu mean by the term Per- 
son or Subsistence ?”’ 

(Mr Wardlaw.) “ By a Person, I mean 
that which possesses personal properties.” * 

“ Of course; that is no more than say- 
ing, that o Person isa Person. But what 
are * Personal properties’ ?”’ 

(Mr. Wardlaw.) “ Personal properties 
are the properties which constitute person- 
ality. Now that which can contrive, which 
can design, is a Person. 
constitute personality.”’ + 

“ What do you mean when yon say that 
the Holy Spirit is a Person? ”™ 

(Mr. Wardlaw.) ** I mean that he is not 
& mere attribute or power, or influence, but 
AN INTELLIGENT AGENT.” [ 

* When you affirm, that ia the Unity of 
the Godhead there are three Persons, do 
you mean, that in the Unity of the God- 
head there are three /ntelligent Agents!” 

Mr. Wardlaw.) “ I employ rrason 
and INTELLIGENT AGENT as synonymous 
expressions * § 

“ You have now explained sufficiently 
the meaning of the proposition, which you 
wish me to believe. My answer is, that I 
could not believe it, even though J found 
it clearly stated in the Scriptures; because 
tts infrinsic absurdity would be stronger 
evidence against it than any evidence in its 
favewr, which could possibly be exhi- 
bited.” || 

* Tallow,” replies Mr. Wardlaw, acatw 
CHANGING HIS GrounD, “ that a doctrine 
clearly self-contradictory, could not be 
proved even by the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures But the doctrine which I have 
stated, cannot possibly be proved to be 
self-contradiciory, because it is a subject, 
on which we are left in total ignorance, 
and, unless we have some notion of the 
thing itself, on what principle can we pes- 
sibly make out the conirariety ?” 

_™ Presuming to urge this discussion a 
little farther, | observe, you just pow ex- 
plained yourself as meaniug by the ‘ Unity 
of the > that the cae of events 


There capacities 
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in the universe is entirely directed dy the 
will and agency of one simple and wadi. 
vided mind.” 

“ J did.” 

“ But you asserted that there have ey 
isted from all eternity in the Unity of the 
Godhead three Persons ; and yon have ex. 
plained yourself as meaning by a Persoy 
an Intelligent Agent. Your doctrine ap. 
pears, therefore, to amply that three dis. 
tinct Intelligent Agents, form one simple 
and undivided mind, which is a direct con- 
tradiction.”’ 

“ T have explicitly declared,” answen 
Mr. Wardlaw, “ that when T used the term 
* Person,’ and others employed in the pro- 
position, I would not be understood as pre- 
tending to any precise and definite concep 
tion of the nature of that distinction in 
Deity, which these terms import, Was it 
an unreasonable expectation, that you 
should carry this declaration along with 
you through the remainder of the discus. 
sion, and that, when those terms were used 
again, they should be used with the quali- 
fication previously affixed to them? A 
generous disputant would certainly bave 
felt himself bound to proceed on this ree 
sonable principle.”’ * 

“ You said, that when you asserted the 
Unity of God, you meant that all things 
are made by the power of one Designer. 
But you also asserted, that in the Unity of 
God there are three Persons, and that by 6 
Person you mean that which can con- 
trive or design. Does not your doctrine 
then imply, that three Designers are one 
Designer?” 

“I employed the term ‘ Person’ is 
compliance with established usage, and be- 
cause Ido not know that another could be 
devised more appropriate. But of its pre- 
cise import, as applied to a distinction 
in the Divine Essence, I have profesed 
my own incompetency and my conviction 
of the incompetency of others, to form any 
clear conception. Justice and generosity 
alike required, that you should have takee 
along with you the qualifying ¢ 
which I gave in the outset, and whieh I cer- 
tainly intended should accompany, to the 
close of our discussion, my use of 
terms distinct, subsistences, person, 
personality, in their application © 
Deity.’ + 

“ Sach appears to me to be the exact 
state of the controversy, as it has been cer 
ried on between Mr. Wardlaw aod ~ 
respecting the na‘ure of the doetrine of 
Trinity, and the evidence requisite t pou 
it,”"—Sequel to Vind. of Unit. pp- 5? 


In this controversy there is some 
approximation to the spirit 19 
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ail discussion, and particularly all 
religious discussion, ought to be con- 
ducted. Theacrimony which usually 
mingles with, and poisons religious 
controversy, has long excited the 
ienant smile of the unbeliever, aud 
the sigh of the enlightened Christian. 
That the disciples of a Master whose 
spirit was gentle as the dove, the 
enblem of the Divine approbation 
which descended on his sacred head; 
and whose religion is nothing but 
benevolence, speaking in its sweetest 
accents and inspired by its Eternal 
Source, should exemplify even in their 
inquiries relative to its doctrines and 
duties, the very temper which it is 
its great object to destroy—can be ac- 
counted for only by the philosopher 
who looks deeply into the human 
heart, aud perceives through all the 
nees and uames it assumes, the 
true and most hateful and pernicious 
egotism of which it is full. ‘l’o defend 
the doctrines of the religion of Jesus 
with animosity, is as if one should 
dilate on the loveliness of the meek 
and gentle disposition which turns 
with agony from the sight of human 
suffering, and end by the application 
of the rack: or dwell with impas- 
sioned language on the value of the 
friendship which knows neither sus- 
picion nor bound, and as the accents 
fall from the lips, Judas-like, to be- 
tray to death with a kiss the most 
confiding of friends. 

Yet it is a certain and mournful 
truth, that even the enlightened have 
displayed on this subject, a bigotry of 
which ignorance itself might have 
been ashamed; and the amiable in- 

‘an animosity of which none 
but the malignant might have been 
supposed capable. ‘They have offered 
lmceuse to their own vanity, while 
they imagined, perhaps sincerely be- 
lieved, that, animated ¢ only by a zeal 
for the glory of God, they were 
“crificing on the altar of truth, every 
human iufirmity. Often too, this 
oe of the spirit of Christ arises 
the &most unworthy source: from 

Wish to display what talent is 
possessed for smartness and 
with what severity and sarcasm it is 
possible to chastise the insolence which 
whe to differ from us: and with 
ease a small oversight may be 
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deed, are conscious, at the time, of the 
littleness of the feeling which prompts 
these unhallowed sallies of imagina- 
tion and criminal ebullitions of pas- 
sion; but that feeling is not the less 
real or active for being concealed, 
And it is curious to observe how it 
prevails over the firmest resolutions 
against it. Almost all disputants be- 
gin with profession of moderation 
aud candour: most, with a sincere 
desire to exemplify these excellencies : 
but gradually the imagination be- 
comes heated: the mind, feeling 
strongly the évidence which it en- 
deavours to illustrate and establish, 
wonders at the ignorance which does 
not perceive, or the perverseness 
which will not yield to it: becomes 
irritated and provoked, forgets its 
good resolves and delivers itself up to 
the evil spirit which, at length, en- 
tirely possesses it, And what is 
deeply to be lamented, this disgrace- 
ful violation of the spirit of the 
Christian religion, is genérally ap- 
plauded and cherished by the parti- 
saus of the cause it is supposed to 
favour. 

We are not a little gratified that 
Mr. Yates has manifested a deep con- 
sciousness of this aptitude of the mind 
to sin against the Christian law: that 
he appears, therefore, to have exer- 
cised a vigilant guard over himself 
through the whole controversy and 
in general with success. The gentle- 
ness of his spirit, and the courtesy of 
his manner, are exemplary. Without 
pretending to humility, there often 
occur in the works before us traces 
of the genuine feeling. Fixing on 
the great argunients which have pro- 
duced conviction in His own miiid 
stating them plainly atid simply, an 
leaving them to wiake their own 
impression on the mind of the reader, 
he neither attempts to flatter nor 
seeks to awe or to persuade bim. 
He points out the misconceptions, 
the misrepresentations and the fal- 
lacious reasonings of his opponent, 
without affecting to wonder at his 
ignorance, to tremble with horror at 
his presumption, to be scandalized at 
lis impiety, or to be in doubt whether 


he deserve the Christian or 
causa cr pemaah & 
the Christian's happiness. are 
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sionally an unkind surmise, a harsh 
€Xpression, a sentence, W hich in the 
language of his opponent, “ could 
hardly have been used without a 
certain scorvful elevation of the upper 
lip,” have escaped him, which we 
are persuaded no one can regret more 
degply than their author. 


“ My object in the following work,” 
says Mr. Yates in the introduction to his 
Sequel, “ will be, First, to correct the 
inaccuracies, which | have been enabled 
te discover in my * Vindication of Unita- 
riavism,” by the perusal of Mr, ‘Vardlaw’s 
Reply; and secondly, to defend the siate- 
ments aud reasonings, which | have ad- 
vanced, where they appear to me to be 
partinily represented or unjustly attacked, 
hy my opponent. T make no pretension 
tw security from errors; Lam seo far from 
feeling any unwillingness to acknowledge 
those which I have been able to detect, 
that, 1 think it my duty te bring them 
prominently into view, as the only means 
of atoning for my inadvertency and pre- 
venting others from being misled by my 
want of information: and I esteem it a 
great advantage to myself aud to my 
readers, that the endeavours of an ardent, 
acute, and able disputant, to destroy the 
reputation and expose the fallacies of my 
work, are likely to leave few errors un- 
noticed, and may thus be made subservient 
to what ought to be our only object, the 
attainment of truth. 

“In such a situation I feel it incum- 
bent upon me, to retract as quickly and 
as publicly as possible every error into 
which I have fallen: to make every just 
and reasonable concession, however wun- 
favourable to the consistency and stability 
of my own opinions, in translating any 
passage of Scripture, to give the exact 
sense of the original words, although, 
taken by themselves, they should appear 
to present the most formidable objection to 
Uaitariavism or even to Christianity ; and, 
through the whele investigation, to labour 
to free my mind from every prejudice and 
false seduction, to suppress every emotion 
of pride, reseutment or party-spirit, and to 
preserve a single eye to truth, duty and the 
approbation of God.”—Sequel, p. 7 


Had such passages occurred in Mr. 
Wardlaw's works, we should have 
directed the attention of our read- 
ers to them, with much greater plea- 
sure, than we have experienced in 
referring to those fhdications of cor- 
rect and generous feeling in Mr. Yates; 
because they would have marked the 
ht eapgg of genuine diffidence and 
umility, among a class of Christians, 
who have hitherto shewn, in their 
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theological writings, a lamentable de. 
ficiency in these virtues. Constantly 
declaiming on the fallacy of reason, 
they speak as though their own ree. 
soning were infallible: eulogizing hy. 
mility as the most eminent of all th 
virtues, they advance their Opinions 
with the confidence of inspiration, and 
deny the Christian name, and exclude 
from the Christian's hopes all who do 
not believe them. ‘Their assumption 
that the doctrines they oppose lead to 
the utter destruction of all piety, avd 
the direct appeal which they oftea 
make to the feelings and conduct of 
persons of their own faith, in proof 
that the tendency of their views of 
Divine truth is to cherish all that is 
pure aud holy, affords a curious exam- 
ple of the manuer in which the human 
heart imposes on itself. Vor it iste 
attempt to prove their humility, by 
affirming that they are the only ham- 
ble persons in the world: it is the 
very spirit of the Pharisee assuming 
the attitude and adopting the language 
of the publican. 

Though there occur in Mr. Ward- 
law's publications not a few traces of 
this pride of lowliness, yet, we fear, 
he must be ranked among the most 
meek and candid of the orthodox po- 
lemics. He too, like hundreds before 
him, is astonished at the ignorance of 
the Socinian writers; trembles at their 
impiety ; is shocked at the irreverence 
with which they treat the Sacred 
Scriptures ; amazed at the interpreta 
tions they presume to offer : and, im the 
following singular language, mourns 
over the frost which is in their system 
and the ice which is in their hearts: 


“ And fully satisfied as I am, that the 
meanings which Mr. Yates and fis friends 
are so anxious to explode, are the source 
of the purest, the happiest, the most — 
vated and the most practical “— 
the renewed soul, even of all those feelings 
which are peculiarly Christian, 1 connet 
but pity those, who immerse these passage 
of the Divine word in the freezing mixtwre 
of a cold and heartless philosophy, av 
play upon them the ether of a refin 
spurious criticism, till they bave coo, 
them down to the very zero of infidelity. 
—Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 40. 


Yet of the grossness of abuse, and 
the virulence of invective, with ba Mr 
Unitarians are generally ase sites 
Wardlaw is innocent. He # ° 
not candid, but never malignant: 
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sometimes misrepresents, but it ap- 

to be only because he miscon- 
ceives; and though it is much to be 
lamented, both on his own account, 
and for the sake of truth, that his 
imagination has not been more under 
the controu! of his reason, and his ex- 
pressions more moderate aud chastised ; 
yet we siveerely believe, he has too 
much integrity and piety to be guilty 
of any thing approaching to disinge- 
nuousuess and falsehood. His man- 
ner towards his opponent personally, 
is in general tolerably respectful ; und 
if not altogether such as a gentleman, 
a scholar and a Christian has a right 
to expect from another, it is, at least, 
an approximation to it, and most 
happy should we be to hail it as the 
commencement of a new mode of con- 
ducting this controversy. 

There are moments when an inge- 
nuous mind must feel deeply mortified 
and humbled at having given repre- 
sentations of the opinions of its oppo- 
nent which are less consistent with 
the truth than serviceable to a par- 
ticular cause. Of the injustice which 
results from this partial statement and 
false colouring of facts, Unitarians 
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have constant occasion to complain : 
and there is no person, with whose 
writings we are acquainted, who, in 
this respect, has sinned more deeply 
against the law of justice and charity 
than Mr. Wardlaw. The truth of 
this accusation, which, if the heat of 
controversy and the thirst for victory. 
shall have left in his bosom any room 
for the operation of the feelings of a 
generous mind or of a sincere Chris- 
tian, he will be most anxious to repel 
—imust, we think, appear evident to 
every unprejudiced person, who at- 

tends to the manver in which he has 
spoken of the regard which Unitarians 
pay to the Scriptures. He has availed 

himself of the ignorance, the preju- 

dices and the fears of his hearers, in 

order to fill them with horror of Uni- 

tarionism; we do not say, knowing 

that his representations would convey 

to them false impressions, but cer- 

tainly less anxious about the truth 

than the effect of his statements. 


[To be concluded in the next No.) 





POETRY. 


—e 


SONNET TO FREEDOM 


(From the Monthly Magazine for May, 
1817.) 


Immortal Genius of my native land ! 
gave to Hampden’s breast its daunt- 
ire 
And bade his soul intrepidly withstand 
brunt of evil power—and then ex- 
, pire; 
Leaving his fame in glory to expand, 
td rouse in patriot hearts the slumber- 
ing fire! 
Deign e'en on me thy holy beam to shed, 
_ ia thy pure light my soul shall 
pe 


oa"? 
Henour'd on earth, and worthy of the skies ; 
fit me one dear dangerous path to 


\read, 
Te add i more to Freedom's deathless 
3 
ainplr to fall @ martyr’d sacrifice ;— 
ie illustrious destiny be mine, 
‘thou with me when my spirit fies. 


<= 


From the Portuguese of Theodoro 
Souza Maldonado. 


Come Muse,—come with me to the gloomy 
cell, 
Where death and darkness in communioa 
dwell,— 
Where the damp floor with human wrecks 
is spread ; 
And the loose pillar’s made, 
Of undistinguished. fragments of the 


dead, 
Decaying and decay'd. 
Daughter of memory!—tremble not, but 
See rade dectraviton'’s triamphs ;—read the 
or we proud pageantry of this vais 
"The eitiee’ fetters,—and the mo- 


narch’s crown, 
The rich, the poor, the conquerar — 
and the clown, 


All in a pile of general ruin burl’é. 
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Go, weigh that dust, inquirer'—and de- 
re 
Its once-possessor in earth's vanished 
sphere— 
What'—is it equal all?—In that vast 


li that remaius of sages, saints and 
slaves, 
In one promiscuous mound all-blended, 
sleep ;— 
Thou canst not trace distinctions in 
their graves ! 
The arch of victory,—the triumphal car, 
The fane of peace,—the pomp, the pride 


of war, 
Lie mingled there in dark and dull de- 
cay 5 
Come, muse on vature’s general 
funeral ! 
Nought left but ashes, dust and clods of 
clay— 
All, all is o’er;—'tis past,—'tis 
perished all! 


Victors and vanquished, there confounded 
lie ; 
The prisoner finds eternal liberty,— 
And death's cold chains have bound 
the free ; 
Where are the wise—the Platos of their 
day? 
The beautifal,—in all their soft array ? 
Involved with meaner dust in com- 
mon destiny ! ; 


All holy Virtue! child of heavenly clime! 
Thou liv'st amidst the wrecks of earth and 
time,— 
Thou only—and thy influence can give 
Brighiness to night,—and ecstacy to 


gion 
Can wake the dead, afd bid the dying 
live 
And with immortal radiance fill the 
tomb ! A. 
I 
SONNETS 
Supplementary to Wordsworth's Sonnets 
to Liberty. * 
I 


O thou who lov'’st o'er abcient times to 


With fondest retrospection—do not weep 
When freedom starts from her inglorious 


sleep 






~ ae majesty—and earth is strew'4 
‘ith temples that have ftown'd fro 
rude om 

The gorgeous tomb of reason—though the 
plea 

Of sacred thoughts and deep antiquity 

Should touch thy bosom in its kindlies 
mood ! 

Those guilty towers are creatnres of a span: 

Are not the clouds borne freely on the 
breeze, 

The everlasting bills and roaring sea 

And the bine heavens’ immortal majesty, 

And bigh-born beatings of the heart of mas 

Of holier birth and older far than these? 


IL. 
To the Spanish Patriots in Prison. 


Think not unconquer'd heroes ! that ye sigh 

In vain within your dungeons ;—not a pain 

That such as ye endure is sent in vain, 

And not a gleam of fortitude can die! 

No! these shall kindle in the peasant’s eye 

A lightening such as in the times of old 

Shook mightiest tyrants—they shall all be 
told 

In each sweet vale and vine-encompast'é 
plain; 

And the young voice of cherub infancy, 

Trembling with new-born ecstacies,shall sing 

Your deeds within their fathers’ hearts ea- 
roll’d, 

And your mild dignity of suffering; 

Till the glad voice of renovated Spain, 

Give to your virtues glory manifold. 


Ill. 
To the South American Patriots. 


Think not undaunted champions! that the 
sea 

With all its waves can part us from the 
cause 

In which you struggle ;—that ‘neath Ea- 

lish laws 

We sit in cold and mute tranquillity, 

When mightiest nations combat to be 

No ! we are form’d of one celestial blood, 

The children of one Sire ;—and we bere 
stood 

Forf reedom’s cause in earth's Thermopyle’ 

E’en nature mingles feelings from afer 

The ocean, and the winds, and elouds #* 
free, 





* It is almost needless to observe, that 
the author of these Sonnets deprecates all 
comparison with those of the great poet 
whom he has endeavoured to imitate. In- 
deed, be knows of no Compositions of a 
similar kind, iv this or an heer language, 


ay te fam’! 
eae 
chosen the subjects ta * clas ~ 
the exercise of his elevated powers. Had 


he done so, it may readily be believed, U 
author would have been contented @ 
mire. But he is silents—and ow 
sume feelings, which, by the power of an 
own enthusiasm, force those to give de 
of 


to 
Seeciestow Th ei vith the wit 
mast be, the strength of theese’ * 
which they were prompted. 
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And the unbridled coursers of the sun, 
And the sweet moon and every silent star, 
Ali that both Continents can look upon 
Breathe, with one deathless voice, of Lr- 
seery ! 
IV. 
To the Same. 


Strength, strength, Americans ! a little time 
And ye must triumph !—never shall we see 
A Continent of heroes held in fee, 

By low inheritors of ancient crime ! 

It is not to be thought that realms sublime, 
Where herds untam'd for countless years 

have stray'd, 

Through vales by mortal rovers never trod; 
Where forests have frowa'’d on in lasting 
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The last dread footsteps of ascending God, 

Are yet imprinted—through whose bound- 
less plains 

FloW ocean-rivers with their million rills, 

Should rest beueath an earth-born despot's 


chains! ki 
T.N. TF. 
Temple, 18th June, 1817. 
— 
EPIGRAM 


On Mr. Robert Southey’s Letter to 
W. Smith, Esq. M.P. 


Thus the veer’d Laureate of our time, 
So juicy ripe for royal rhyme, 

His lofty pruise rehearses 5 
** What's the good friend of Liberty, 








shade, The Patriot, Senator, to me? 
While thrones have sunk and émpires have Great J have written verses!” 

decay'd ; R. F. 
Lands—on the viewless summits of whose Kidderminster, May 19th, 1817. 

hills a 
— —=—— 

“ 
INTELLIGENCE. 
— 
DOMESTIC. Auditors. 
Rgeviaiovs, Mr. ALEX. HUTCHISON, 


Unitarian Fund. 


Tar anniversary of this Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 28th of May, in the 
chapel, Parliament Court, Artillery Lane. 
Divine service was introduced by the Rev. 
Mr. Hutton, of Walthamstow ; the Rev. Dr. 
Morell offered the general prayer; and the 
fermon was preached by the Rey. W. J. 
Fox, the minister of the chapel. The con- 

was uumerous and the collection 
early equal to that of any former year.— 
A very great impression was made wpon 
the audience by Mr. Fox’s eloquent vindi- 
cation of the Society, and one of the first 
motions ou the Society being formed, was 
for a vote of thanks to the preacher, united 
vith @ request that he would lay his sermon 
the public. The Treasurer's Report 
rey re an increased expenditure during 
ast year, owing chiefly to the sums 
, to various chapels. Aun ab- 
tract of the Committee's fe rt, which 
wus of considerable length, is desigued for 
separate jon and will appear in this 
work, following gentlemen were 
chosen into office for the year ensuing, viz, 
pin CHRISTIE, Esq. Treasurer. 
-R. ASPLAND, Secretary. 
Committee. 


-DAVID TAYLO 
Me. RICHARD TAYLOR. 


Mr. JOUN TODHUNTER. 


Dr. Philipps, of Sheffield, was reported 
to have engaged to preach at the next An- 
niversary. A resolution was passed of 
warm thanks to Mr, Wright, now labour- 
ing as a missionary in Scotland; and an- 
other resolution related to the loss sustained 
by the Society since the last Anniversary 
in the death of the Rev, W. Vidler: it was 
as follows, “ That the thanks of the Society 
be given to the minister and managers of 
this chapel, for the use of it on the present 
occasion ; and that the Society cannet pass 
by the present | a ape of expressing 
their sympathy with the congregation, here 
assembling, on the melancholy event of the 
death of their late revered pastor, the Rev. 
W. Vidler, who was from the first, the cor- 
dial friend, the zealous supporter, and, as 
occasion served, the able missionary, of the 
Unitarian Fund, and whose praise is in the 
churches; but that at the same time the 
congratulate the congregation on the anak 
ness of Divine Providence, in raising ap 
for them a successor to their late revered 
friend, animated by the same spirit, plec 
to the same cause and alréady distingu 
by his talents, his zeal and his success.”” 

The annual meeting of the Goveraors of 
ii bedi ae gw 
held in of which we hope to 
receive the particulars. Three ‘students 
leave = eee this year, in order to 
t churches. - 
"The subscribers and friends te ‘i Fund 
afterwards dined together at the 
Tavern, in number Three Hundred and 
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Fight, Mr. Rutt in the Chair. The usual 
sentiments were proposed to the company 
and expatiated upon with great spirit and 
eloquence. The Chairman paid a hand- 
some panegyrical tribute to the memory of 
the late Mr. Vidler. The health of the 
preacher was received by the company 
with great enthusiasm. Mr. Wright was 
not forgotten though he was absent: allu- 
sions were of necessity made by various 
gentlemen to the case of his brother, now 
under prosecution for Blasphemy. The 
concluding address of the Chairman was 
affecting, from the review which it took 
of years gone by, and of former associates 
who rest each one from his labours, and 
from the expression which it contained of 
certain anticipations of time futare, which 
in the vicissitudes and uncertainties of life 
may well excite the tenderest feelings of a 
social being. 

The meeting was distinguished by the 
greatest order and harmony ; in relation to 
which too much praise cannot be given to 
the Stewards. 

— 


General Baptist Assembly. 


Ow Whit-Tuesday, May 27th, the Annual 
Assembly of the Old General Baptists was 
beld, as usual, in the Meeting-house, Wor- 
ship Street, London. The Elders and Re- 
presentatives of the churches in connexion 
with the Assembly, who were present, were 
about as numerous as at former Assemblies. 
After the letters from the churches, con- 
taining eases for the consideration of the 
meeting, or detailing the present state of 
the several congregations had been read, 
the public service commenced. 

r. Evans, of Islington, desirous of 
shewing his respect to his old friends whom 
he had so often met on the same occasion, 
thongh still greatly offlicted, was present 
and opened the service by reading the 
Scriptores and giving outthehymos. The 
devotional service was conducted by Mr. 
Smallfield, and an appropriate discourse 
was delivered by Mr. Kingsford, of Canter- 
bury. The preacher's text was a part of 
Matthew xi. 19, Learn of me. These 
words were illustrated by a reference to 
numerous traits in the character of Jesus 
Christ, shewing its superlative excellence, 
and the suitableness of his example for the 
imitation of ministers in particular, and 
professors generally, The preacher in an 
especial manner insisted on the duty as well 
as inalienable right of private judgment, 
and strentously enforced the exercise of 
charity on the avowed admirers of the meek- 
ems and gentleness of the greatest of 

bh he was instructed im- 
" his God and Father, the 
rath. 
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commenced. The letters from some of the 
churches contained a cheering account of 
increasing numbers and unabated geal 
The increase on the whole, however, ap. 
peared not to have been great since the last 
Assembly ; but the Sunday Schools belong. 
ing to some of the congregations were de. 
scribed as being well attended, and as being 
apparently very beneficial in their ingly. 
ence. 

The Committee, appointed by the Assem. 
bly three years ago, in their Report, reiter. 
ated the advice they had given in the lest 
year's Proccedings—the necessity of esta. 
blishing # fellowship fund in each congre. 
gation, to afford every professor, however 
limited his pecuniary resources might be, 
an opportunity of contributing his mite to. 
wards the support of the sacred cause of 
truth and righteonsvess. This advice, it 
appeared, had not been given in vain; for, 
several of the churches have made eollec- 
tions, and in their letters expressed their 
full conviction of the propriety of the ad. 
vive, and the necessity of acting in cos 
formity with it. 

About four o'clock, the ministers and 
their friends having retired to the White 
Hart Inn, Bishopsgate Street, sat down, 
nearly sixty in number, to an economical 
dinner. Mr. Kingsford, the preacher for 
the day, was called to the chair; and after 
the cloth was removed, several pertinent 
sentiments were given. In the course of 
the evening these sentiments called fort 
some animated speeches, which were cha- 
racterized by that love of free inquiry, 
theological subjects, in the exercise of 
which the Old General Baptists have, 
perhaps, never come behind their fellow- 
christians ; by universal philanthropy, and 
consequently by a marked disapprobatis 
of every infringement of the natural righty 
whether civil or religious, of their fellew- 
countrymen, or of their brethren of maa 
kind at large. Gs. 


—a— - 
Kent General Baptut Churches. 


Tue Annual Association of the Kest 
General Baptist Charches, was held this 
year at Cranbrook, May 6th. An ms i 

riate discourse was delivered by *% 
Pound, of Dover, to a respectable ave 
ence. After the public service, te 
ness of the Association commenced—* 
Mr. Sampson Kingsford, was wnae 
called to the Chair. : 

Amongst other things, 49 ie 
conversation took place relative to ® 
theological questions, which inst 
drawn up by recommendation of fore 
year’s Association. These questots 
chiefly designed for the use yh inn 14 
ple, to excite and promote & : 
inquiry. The plan ef a Benefit Society 








at the request of the last As- 
pee rt tow drawn up by Mr. Michael 
K of Canterbury, was, by that 
, printed and laid before the 
meeting. This plan, which bad been care- 
fally arranged, appeared to meet general 
jon; and particularly as it seems 
(to use Mr. Kingsford’s own words), “ likely 
to prove to them (its members) a stimulus 
to early habits of industry and economy, 
and to promote in them a uniform attention 
to public worship, and an habitual con- 
nexion with our churches, whose incum- 
bent duty it will be to strengthen every 
good and virtaous disposition in them, 
and to watch over and guard them against 
any impropriety of conduct, the inexpe- 
rience of youth may ex pose them to.”’ 

The friends dined at the George Inn, and 
afterwards took tea with the ladies in the 
chapel; and harmony prevailed throughout 
the day. 

In the evening a large party retired to 
the above inn to supper, and spend a little 
time in friendly conversation. When the 
cloth was removed, it was suggested, as the 
most interesting mode of spending the time, 
toadopta subject for general discussion, 
which appearing to meet the approbation 
of the company, the follewing question 
was proposed :— 

Upon what principle can the cause of 
Christianity be injured by free, unlimited 
inquiry ’ 

This subject called forth many excellent 
remarks from numerous speakers, when, 
after a discussion of more than two hours, 
the chairman in closing the debate re- 
marked, that he was happy in recognising 
in the sentiments of that company the cha- 
racteristic of the Old Unitarian General 
Baptist Body, which had so long and sc 
nobly advocated the cause of free inquiry 
in matters of religiun. Several gentlemen 
in the course of the debate were particu- 
larly anxious to impress the idea that, 
although inquiry ought to be free and un- 
shackled, that yet it should be pursued 
with a prudent attention to times and cir- 
cumstances. 

B. M. 


—<—_ 


Dudley Double Lecture. 


Ox Whit-Tuesday, May 27, 1817, the 
Annual Meeting of Ministers, denominated, 
“The Double Lecture,” took place at Dud- 
ley. The Rev. James Scott, of Cradley, 
Conducted the devotional service. Two 
sermons were preached : the former by the 
Rev. John Kentish, of Birmingham, on the 

in which a Christian minister may 
leefaily conform tw the sentiments, the 
Practices, the circumstances, the prejudices 
ead the infirmities of those saanedl him :— 
from 1 Cor. ix, 22, “1am made all things 
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to all men, that I might by ali means save 
some :"’ the latter, in the absence of the 
gentleman who was to have officiated, by 
the Rev. James Hews Bransby, of Dudley, 
on the efficacy of the faithful preaching of 
the gospel, from 1 Thess, ii. 13, “ For this 
cause also thank we God without ceasing, 
because when ye received the word of God, 
which ye heard of us, ye received it not as 
the word of meu, but (as it is in trath) the 
word of God: which effectually worketh 
also in you that believe.” 

Mr. Kentish thus concluded his dis. 
course: “ The grand extremes against 
which, as Christian ministers, we must 
guard, in our deportment, are considerable 
seclusion from the world, and indiscrimi- 
nate association with mankind: habitual 
singularity and habitual accommodation. 
Our intelligent and affectionate hearers may 
well complain of us, if we shun their so- 
ciety as though it were pestilential: yet 
we shall as naturally and deservedly ineur 
their censure, if we do not make a wise 
division of our time, between the retirement 
of the closet and the engagements of active 
life. 

** We cannot, in the apostolic sense, de- 
come all things to ali men, unless we be 
true, at the same time, to our religious 
principles and character. Our situation 
requires, if I mistake not, a happy union 
of integrity and candour, of zeal and cir- 
cumspection and benevolence. Even if 
we cannot wholly escape reproach from an 
ill-judging world, may this reproach, how- 
ever, fall on us only in respect of the law 
of our God, Yet as knowledge and piety 
increase, every tendency to persecution will 
be diseountenanced ; and the Protestant 
Dissenting Minister, who, without surren- 
dering or compromising his secular righ 
devotes himself entirely to his office, wil 
not fail of possessing the esteem of those 
whose esteem is praise, 

“ Seldom have ighe — a man who 
exhibited, in a higher degree, a just su 
riority to the world, while he mized with 
various classes of its inbabitants, for their 
benefit, than an excellentiminister, * whove 
name and whose memory we cannot but 
associate very intimately with the recur- 
rence of this yearly lecture. His place 
knoweth him no more : and those anticipa- 
tions of his dismissal from our earth, which, 
three years since he here expressed, + 
have been fully realized. Per how- 
ever, it may not be so ge y known 
that from this pulpit, and as on this day, he 
once illustrated the nature, and urged the 
claims of Christian candour, in circum 





* The Rev. Benjamin Carpenter, of 
Old Swinford. 
+ See Monthly Repository, IX. 511. 
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stances which rendered those subjects par- 
ticularly seasonable and interesting. * In- 
deed, he wasuniformly and deeply anxious 
that our iodieal religious meetings 
should be fraternal and harmonious ; with 
which view, he was accastomed to recom- 
mend, that the topics and the reasonings 
we address to each other, on these occa- 
sions, should not be polemical. In this 
recommendation there was the greater pro- 
priety, and it came with increased weight, 
inasmuch as it had the sanction of bis own 
example. Still I should do injustice to 
his character did I refrain from saying, 
that be declined not, at fit tintes, to avow 
and defend the theological sentiments which 
he deemed scriptaral and important: and 
we may well admire the honesty of bis 
avoewal and vindication of them, even 
thoagh all of us may not acquiesce in his 
conclusions. No variety or opposition in 
our views, could render mie insensible to 
his excellencies. Mournfully pleasing is 
the reeollection of his virtues asa Christian 
and a Christian minister. The elements of 
his character were, fervent devotion, strivt 
integrity and genuine catholicism and be- 
nevolence. His soul was erect and inde- 
péndent, far superior to the artifices, to the 
mean a Meee and expectations of little 
minds. In simplicity and y sincerity, 
not by fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
Ged, he had his conversation in the world. 
Those who best knew, and who, therefore, 
most esteemed and loved him, have cause 
of es that amidst frequent attacks 
of disease, during a | period of his 
ife, he was to them # long. 

nevertheless, which 
left in our circle is especially 
» When we consider that, for a 
¢ was, by his standing ia 
» the father, as it were, 
— at this lecture, 
us to silent grave, is 
the single link which 

ration of our 


shall go out no more. 
double portion of the spirit 
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of the valuable man whose image has now 
presented itself particularly to our thoughts 
rest on us ail, eminently on his successor 
in the pastoral charge, * and not least emi. 
neatly on the relation who bears his haine, + 
who, animated by his exhortations, aed 
aided by his instructions, has entered op 
the same public office, and who experiesced 
from bim what may truly be styled, apa. 
rent’s love! Amen.”’ 

Eleven minisiers were present. The 
Rev. Richard Fry, of Kidderminster, and 
the Rev. Timothy Davis, of Oldbary, wer 
appointed to preach at the vext aonb 
versary. J. HB. 

— 


Tiverton Unitarian Chapel. 


Amount of Subscriptions in- 
serted in Monthly Roscsliots 
forMay - - - - - = 6015 

Subscriptions since received 

Rev. Samuel Fawcett, Yeovil... I 0 

Two Friends to the cause at 
Crewkerne, H.W.1/.8.S.1/. 

Per Rev John Jervis. 

Lympstone Congregation, Devon 5 0 

Per Rev. John Jervis 
Miss Stogdon, ditto - - - I 0 
Per Rev. Edmund Butcher. 

Wm. Leigh, Esq. Slade, near 

Sidmouth- - - - - - 
Per Rev. Dr. Carpenter. 

J. F. Barham, Esq., Exeter, 17. 
Mr. Mountjoy, ditto, l/. a 
Friend, Md. - - -- 368 


73 15 0 


The Friends to the cause at Tiverton 
have great pleasure in informing those whe 
are interested in the promotion of the pure 
worship of the One boa, even the Father, 
that the services of their chapel have been 
attended by a continued increasing number; 
and they flatter themselves that the oppe- 
sition have met with from their Cal- 
vinistic Brethren will eventually promote, 
much more than it has already inje 
their cause, as one large family, who were 
disgusted at an illiberal attack made on the 
works of Priestley and Belsham, and the 
principles of Unitarians, have thereby been 
induced to search the Scriptures, and judge 
for themselves, of the truth or fallacy of 
what they had heard; the result bas 


2 0 


1 0 


inds the scriptural 
chiew. Bethan, they have openly avowed 





* Rev. Mr. Warren, just removed: t 
Stourbridge from Ringwood. 


+ Rev. 
chosen as 


aaah Ce 


_ Bowden, Call Lane, Leeds. 
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their conviction and jowmed this society. 
A Fellowship Fund bas been formed, which 
bas been already joined by a considerable 
number of the nembers of the chapel. They 
are now commencing the establishment of 
their Congregational Library, which, they 
fatier themselves, will produce very bene- 
fcial effects. Any buoks or tracts, in aid 
of which, will be thankfully received, and 
they earnestly solicit farther contributions 
from aay who may be disposed to assist 
them in paying off the remaining part of 
the expenses that have been incurred in 
the Giting up and establishing the chapel. 
Subscriptions are received by the Rev. Dr. 
Carpenter, Exeter; Rev. Thomas Howe, 
Bridport ; Rev. Robert Aspland, Hackney- 
Road; Mr. George Dunsiord, or Mr M. 
L. Yeates, Tiverton. 
17th June, 1817, M.L. Y. 
— 
Unitarian Chapel, Glasgow. 
SIR,—Tue Unitarian Society in this 
city having (in a printed circular) taken 
the liberty of subwitting a full statement of 
their ease, relative to the debt which re- 
mains on their chapel, to the consideration 
of their brethren in England, and of soli- 
citing their friendly aid; apprehending 
that there may be many friends of Unita- 
rignism whom their circular will not reach, 
beg leave, through the medium of the 
Monthly Repository, to submit the follow- 
ing short account to the Unitarian public. 
Unitarian Chapel. in Glasgow, was 
erected in the year 1812, after a covgre- 
gation had been collected, and Mr. J, Yates 
bad become its minister. The erection of 
® pretty large and commodious place of 
Worship seemed essentially necessary, to 
gine lawok a to the valuable labours of 
y Pastor, who has since so ably 
defended the Unitarian cause, and for 
the promotion of the pure doctrines of 
ity in this large and increasing 
tity. The chapel is respectable, and con- 
tains seats for 650 persons. The public 
fervices are well attended, and there is a 
> of the congregation continuing to 
- Ground in Glasgow being ex- 
tremely dear, it was thought prudent to 
make the most of the site purchased for 
; consequently, cellars 
Tapnate beneath it, for which a rental 
per annum was obtained, until the 
of times, which has reduced the 
to 45/. per annum. Connected also 
with the is a small building, which 
ws erected with a view of making the 
mest of the ground, a sufficient quantity of 


tm to purchase hack- 
igh buildi i 
ward, _wrerent “3 high uilding one 


building, besides furnishing a dwel- 
ng for the person who has the eare of the 


brings a yearly rent of 13/. 


Intelligence.— Removals amongst Unitarian Ministers. 975 


The total amouat of the ex- 
peuse of erecting the Chapel 
and other buildings - - £2300 0 @ 





Towards the defraying of 
which, there bas been raised 
by donations - - « - 

Borrewed on bond, for which 
the buildings are a security, and 
the interest of which is de- 
frayed by the rental obtained 
for the cellars and other build- 
ings - - - = - = = 1000 0 @ 

Loans granted to the Society 
by different friends* - - 


439 12 0 


525 10 0 





£1965 2 0 

[* Several of these friends 
have kindly intimated their 
readiness to relinquish their 
claims. } 

Still owing to the Coutrac- 
tors for the erection of the 
Chapel,&e. - - - - £3834 16 © 

The persons to whom this is 
due require payment in a short 
time. 

This statement is submitted to the consi- 
deration of such friends of the Unitarian 
cause, as the circular letter of the Glasgow 
congregation may not reach, and their 
liberal aid is earnestly solicited to enable 
the Society to pay the outstanding debt of 
3341. 18s., soll sank of the smal] loans as 
are owing to friends, whose circumstances 
will not allow of their relinquishing their 
claims. Desirous of doing every thing in 
their power to promote the Unitarian cause 
in the district around, which in no small 
degree depends on its prosperity in this 
city, the Glasgow Unitarians look with 
confidence to the known liberality of their 
brethren in England to assist them in their 
present difficulties ; and for any aid 
may be pleased to give them, they 
have their most grateful ecknowled 
which they hope to evince’ by their 
aud persevering zeal in the common cause. 


Sigued on f of the congregation, 
JAMES BROCK, JOUN B 
WM, RA JAMES LA ‘ 
JOHN MKENZIE, 


Glasgow, June 17th, 1817, 
N.B. The Rev. B. Mardon is now the 
Pastor of the Glasgow U aitarian eoagrega- 


—___— 
Removals amongst Unitarian 
Ministers. 


Mr. Hivcxs, late of Cork, has accepted 
the unanimous invitation of the 
gation at Exeter, to succeed Dr. - 


with Mr. 
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Mr. Parkinsoy, from Glasgow, for- 
merly of Dukinfield, has undertaken the 
charge of the united congregations of 
Loughborough aud Mount Sorrel. 

Mr. Warren, late minister at Ringwood, 
Hants, has removed to Stourbridge, to 
undertake the joint pastoral charge of 
the congregation there, with Mr, Scott. 

Mr. Bewsamin Carrenter has accepted 
an invitation from the congregation in 
Call Lane, Leeds, to succeed Mr. Bow- 
dea, 

— 
FOREIGN, 
RELIGIOUS. 
South America. 

Tus Mouthly Repository bas been again 
and again censured for its decided opinion 
on certain political questions, such as the 
Restoration of the Bourbons. If it were 
merely a question of what man, of what 
name and of what family, sat upon a gaudy 
bench, valled a throne, the censure would 
be most just. But the characters of the 
men who reign, determine the condition of 
the multitude over whom they reign, and 
thus humanity is deeply concerned in po- 
litical changes. The writer of this article 
always foresaw that the Restoration of Fer- 
dinand, whom he never could bring him- 
self to pronounce Beloved, would carry 
with it the revival of the Inquisition and 
the destruction of liberty, civil and reli- 
gious: for this reason he formerly depre- 
cated, and now deplores that event. Those 
that hailed it in the name of freedom, may 
surely appland any quality of their minds 
sooner than their sagacity. Look at South 
America. There the genuine fruits of 
Bourbonism grow luxuriantly, and will 
grow, unless the Patriots shal! destroy the 
tree of despotism, root and branch. What- 
ever be the event, the wishes and prayers 
of all good men follow the insurgents, or 
in the court language, the Rebels. “tthe 
following is part of the latest intelligence, 
dated in the middle of January, from Bu- 
enos Ayres :—“ The Inquisition had been 
re-established in a most solemn manner at 
Lima, and its first labours had been to 
destroy all traces of the late Spanish con- 
stitution, as well as of all the free perio- 
Ep gual lo 
of the Cortes.” ; knee 


Tithes in Canada. 

On Thursday, May 22, in the House of 
Lords, Earl Barnuarst laid on the tables 
Bill of the Canadian Parliament, purses 
to an act of the 31st of the King, by which 
it was directed that when any change wa 
made in the state of the Established Chureh 
in Canada (which is Roman Catholic)! the 
circumstance should be commanicated t 
the British Parliament. It had been 4. 
rected that when grants of Land were wade, 
a seventh should be reserved for th 
Clergyman of the Parish; and a dou 
had arisen whether this was in lieu of or is 
addition to Tithes. By this Bill it was de. 
clared that the received seventh was in lie 
of Tithes. The Bishop of the Diocese 
had been consulted and was satisfied, 


ee 


Libels on the Inquisition. 

* At a time when laurelled critics ar 
writing up the religious one-heartedness of 
the Spaniards in ministerial Reviews, ou 
readers will be startled to hear, that the 
Spanish Minister at Brussels is prose. 
cuting a Journalist for a Libel on the Holy 
Inquisition! What a harvest for the At. 
torney General should a similar measure 
be found expedient in London! The 
charge which moved the indignation of 
the Holy Fathers, was their former predi- 
lection for burning Heretics and Jews; 
which of course has not a word of truth in 
it! Happily for the English Journalists, 
the prosecutions bere must commence with 
one half of the members of the Cabinet, 
who, with some inconsistency, employ the 
iniquities of the Inquisition, which they 
have so happily assisted to restore, against 
the claims of the Catholics.” 

Guardian... May %. 


—— 


NOTICES. 

Tur General Annual Meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Tract aw will 
take place at Exeter, on Wednesday the 
9th of July, on which occasion a Sermet 
will be preached by the Rev. John Kem 
rick, of York. 

Tus Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Unitarian Society, will be held at Poolg 
on Wednesday, July the Sixteenth, 1817. 
Mr. Bennett, of Ditchling, is expected * 
preach. 


>. 





